Conestoga  represented  at  OCCSPA  lobbying  conference 


By  Brad  Hilderiey 

The  Ontario  Community  College 
Student  Parliamentary  Association 
(OCCSPA)  conference  held  on  the 
last  weekend  of  September  was  ex- 
cellent and  infomiative,  according 
to  the  president  of  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA). 


“This  is  the  first  year  that  they 
(OCCSPA)  arc  quite  serious,”  Ron 
Lehman  said. 

“They  realize  that  they  have  an 
organization  that  has  the  potential 
of  doing  very  good  things.” 
OCCSPA,  founded  in  1975,  is  a 
networking  and  lobbying  group  for 
Ontario’s  community  colleges. 


ITie  organization  represents  more 
than  I20,(X)0  students  in  22  mem- 
ber collcgc.s,  including  Conestoga. 

The  scope  of  the  Sept.  24,  25  and 
26  conference  at  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  College  in  Peterborough 
included  tuition  increases,  student 
loan  programs,  access  and  federal 
education  funding,  according  to  a 


\ 


A cut  above 


Chris  Hevesy,  a first-year  \A/oodv\/orking  technology  student,  labors  over  a class  project 
while  using  a bandsaw.  Hevesy  is  taking  classes  at  the  Doon  campus  Woodworking 
u^entre  of  Ontario. 

ba*^  (Photo  by  Sean  Meyer) 


PCs  speak 


■^pderal  cabinet  ministers  campaign  at  Doon 


By  Kenton  Augerrnan 

If  every  small  business  in  Canada  were  to  hire  one 
person,  there  would  be  no  unemployment,  says  Reve- 
nue Minister  Garth  Turner. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
party  to  provide  the  economic  climate  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  create  jobs.  Turner  told  about  65  people  in  the 
guild  room  of  Doon  campus’s  student  client  services 
building  Sept.  30. 

International  Trade  Minister  Tom  Hockin  also  was 
present  as  the  Tories  campaigned  prior  to  the  Oct.  25 
federal  election. 

"1  think  what  this  election  will  come  down  to  is 
whether  people  want  less  government  or  more,”  said 
Turner.  “We  (Progressive  Conservatives)  want  less. 

"We  want  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  people,  particularly 
small  businesses  that  we  want  to  encourage.” 

Most  jobs  available  in  small  business  aren’t  adver- 
tised because  companies  don't  have  money  to  publi- 
cize the  fact  they  need  workers,  said  Turner. 

“Companies  don’t  issue  a press  release  when  they 
hire  new  workers.  People  only  hear  when  businesses 
go  under.” 

lliose  seeking  to  launch  enterprises  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  small  business  loans  act.  said  Hex'kin. 

The  act  allows  entrepreneurs  to  borrow  a maximum 
of  $250,000.  Should  a venture  fail,  an  entrepreneur 
would  have  to  repay  only  25  per  cent  of  the  loan. 

“Money  is  the  key  for  starting  up  a business,”  said 


Jim  Proctor,  20,  a small  business  student  at  Conestoga 
College.  “If  they  (Progressive  Conservatives)  are 
going  to  help  and  the  other  parties  aren’t,  it’s  guaran- 
teed they  have  my  vote.” 

Simon  Follows,  22,  also  enrolled  in  small  business, 
said  he  liked  the  low-key,  nonpartisan  approach  to 
campaigning  used  by  Turner  and  Hockin. 

“They  weren’t  pushing  anything  on  you,”  said  Fol- 
lows, adding,  “I’m  definitely  going  to  research  what 
the  Conservatives  and  the  other  parties  can  do  for  my 
(television  brackets)  business.” 

Twenty-eight-year-old  small  business  student  Gerry 
Masi  said  he  had  planned  to  vote  for  the  Refonn  party, 
but  may  reconsider  after  listening  to  the  federal  minis- 
ters. 

Ian  Matthew,  co-ordinator  of  the  small  business  pro- 
gram, said  he  was  pleased  students  were  able  to  address 
the  politicians. 

“The  students  got  a chance  to  nail  the  big  guys  with 
whatever  questions  they  wanted.  They  got  some  face- 
to-face  answers,  not  some  propaganda  in  the  mail.” 

The  politicians’  visit  was  arranged  by  the  prime 
minister’s  office,  which  contacted  Matthew  to  find  out 
if  he  was  interested  in  having  them  speak  on  campus. 

Matthew  said  he  jumped  at  the  chance  because  Hoc- 
kin is  one  of  his  heroes,  having  pushed  through  legis- 
lation that  improved  the  small  business  loans  act  when 
he  was  Minister  of  Small  Business. 

The  visit  coincided  with  1 8 similar  events  across  the 
country  the  same  day.  said  Matthew. 


press  release  prepared  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Conestoga  was  represented  at  the 
conference  by  Lehman  and  Geoff 
Pearson,  vice-president  of  commu- 
nications. 

Lehman  told  the  DSA  he  received 
a positive  response  to  Conestoga’s 
vote  education  campaign  from 


other  delegates. 

The  campaign  is  part  of  a nation- 
wide initiative  to  make  education  a 
top  issue  in  the  federal  election. 

“The  vote  education  campaign 
will  be  really  good  because  the 
government  will  see  the  students 
very  concerned  about  education,” 
Lehman  .said. 


DSA  decision  to  send 
delegates  to  conference 
questioned  by  treasurer 


“Some  of  the  things  we  discussed 
(such  as  how  delegates  should 
dress,  the  financial  position  of  the 
provincial  association  and  the  af- 
fect the  provincial  government’s 
social  contract  will  have  on  col- 
leges) were  not  really  all  that  perti- 
nent to  having  two  people  there.” 
Lehman  said  the  DSA  is  obligated 
to  students  at  Doon  campus  to  send 
“adequate”  representation. 

“I  could  see  if  we  said,  ‘Okay,  the 
whole  council,  all  eight  of  us,  here 
we  go.’  But  two  people  is  a given.” 

Sossi  said  the  cost  of  sending  a 
second  delegate  is  about  $200  per 
conference  and  could  be  better 
spent  on  something  students  can 
see,  such  as  a band. 

Lehman  disagreed.  “On  the  out- 
side, that  makes  perfect  sense.  I’d 
'■  rather  see  my 

When  important  decisions 
have  to  be  made,  there 
should  be  more  than  one 
person  representing  all  of 
Conestoga  College. 

—Ron  Lehman 


money  go  for 
something 
that  I could 
appreciate  im- 
mediately 
than  some- 
body I don’t 


even  know 


By  Kenton  Augerman 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  executive  council  held  an 
unscheduled  meeting  Sept.  17  to 
correct  a breach  of  procedure  that 
could  have  prevented  two  delegates 
from  attending  a conference  near 
Peterborough  Sept.  24-26. 

According  to  DSA  treasurer  Paula 
Sossi,  the  executive  council  never 
formally  agreed  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  conference  hosted  by 
the  Ontario  Community  College 

Student  Parliamentary  Association 
at  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  College’s 
Lindsay  campus. 

In  fact,  Sossi  said,  some  council 
members  were  unaware  of  the  con- 
ference. 

When  Sossi  learned  both  DSA 
president  Ron 
Lehman  and 
vice-president 
of  communica- 
tions  Geoff 
Pearson  had 
registered  for 
the  conference, 
she  refused  to 
sign  a cheque 
covering  their  expenses,  citing  two 
DSA  bylaws. 

One  bylaw  states;  “Any  member 
of  the  corporation  required  to  take 
an  out  of  town  trip  on  corporation 
business  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  executive  before  any  expenses 
are  incurred.” 

The  other  regulation  says  any  un- 
budgeted expenditure  “must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  committee 
prior  to  the  expenditure  being  in- 
curred.” 

“I  was  just  doing  my  job,”  Sossi 
said,  pointing  to  the  spot  in  the  DSA 
constitution  that  reads:  “The  trea- 
surer will  be  responsible  for  signing 
all  cheques  issued  by  the  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association,  bringing  any  un- 
authorized or  questionable 
expenditures  to  the  attention  of  the 
executive  committee.” 

Though  Lehman  agreed  Sossi  was 
following  proper  procedure,  he  said 
he  was  caught  off  guard  by  her  re- 
fusal to  sign  the  cheque. 

“I  was  a little  bit  confused  because 
upon  informal  discussion  with  the 
other  council  members,  we  thought 
we  had  this  issue  figured  out.” 
Sossi  also  said  she  attended  a sim- 
ilar conference  in  July,  and  be- 
lieved sending  one  delegate  to 
Lindsay  would  be  sufficient. 


going  away 

for  the  weekend. 

“But  under  the  surface,  it’s  bla- 
tantly obvious  that  when  important 
decisions  have  to  be  made  there 
should  be  more  than  one  person 
representing  all  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. I wouldn’t  want  someone 
making  a hasty  decision  for  me.  let 
alone  for  thousands  of  my  fellow 
students.” 

Sossi  said,  “I  think  one  person’s 
decision  is  enough.  We  elected 
(student  government)  officials  with 
the  confidence  they’d  be  able  to 
make  the  proper  decision.” 

Sossi  signed  the  cheque  after  the 
executive  council  defeated  her  mo- 
tion to  send  one  delegate  and  voted 
to  send  two  representatives. 

In  the  future.  “We’re  going  to 
make  a decision  before  each  con- 
ference just  to  avoid  any  confusion 
like  this.”  Lehman  said. 

“I  think  it’s  great  that  things  like 
that  just  aren’t  getting  approved 
without  the  executive  knowing  be- 
cause a lot  of  the  e.xecutive  w'asn’t 
really  aware  of  what  was  going  on.” 
DSA  activities  co-ordinator  Becky 
Boertien  said.  “I  don’t  think  that 
Ron  (Lehman)  and  Geoff  (Pearson) 
meant  to  go  behind  the  backs  of  the 
executive.  It  was  just  something 
that  w'asn’t  done  properly.” 
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Superman  fans  collect 
more  than  comic  books 

One  thing  the  human 
race  is  known  for  is 
collecting  things. 

The  earliest  humans  col- 
lected berries,  animal  skins 
and  whatever  else  they 
needed  to  survive. 

As  the  centuries  moved 

along,  humans  found  they  could  buy  what  they  needed  — as  long 
as  they  had  enough  money. 

This  allowed  people  to  collect  things  for  pleasure,  not  for  neces- 
sity. 

One  of  the  oldest  collectibles  — next  to  rocks,  butterflies,  stamps 
and  hockey  cards  — is  comic  books. 

There  are  two  distinctly  different  reasons  to  collect  comic  books: 
One  reason  is  money,  the  other  reason  is  pure  enjoyment. 

The  clinical,  yuppie  reason  for  adults  to  collect  comic  books  is  to 
save  them  until  they  are  worth  large  sums  of  money. 

Action  Comics  #1 , first  printed  in  1938,  features  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Superman.  Someone  who  has  a first-run  copy  of  this  comic, 
in  perfect  condition,  could  probably  command  a price  in  the 
$150,000  to  $250,000  range. 

Not  a bad  investment  on  an  item  that  originally  cost  five  cents. 

A slightly  less  ’90s  reason  for  collecting  comic  books  is  for  the 
sheer  fun  of  escapism.  In  a world  that  seems  more  violent  every  day, 
it  is  refreshing  to  get  away  from  ones  problems. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  reading  about  the  death  and  rebirth  of 
Superman  will  significantly  change  someone’s  life. 

Well,  maybe  in  some  small  way  it  can. 

In  November  1992,  DC  Comics,  which  publishes  the  Superman 
line  of  comic  books,  decided  it  could  make  huge  sums  of  money  if 
they  killed  off  the  Man  of  Steel. 

People  lined  up  for  hours  just  to  purchase  this  landmark  issue. 
Certainly  a large  number  of  people  bought  this  book  for  its  huge 
investment  potential. 

The  day  it  was  released.  Superman  #75  became  the  highest  selling 
comic  book  of  all  time.  Only  Superman’s  resurrection,  nine  months 
later,  sold  more. 

There  were,  however,  equal  numbers  of  people  who  bought  the 
comic  because  they  grew  up  with  Superman. 

The  argument  could  be  made  that  these  people  simply  know  a 
good  investment  when  they  see  one. 

But  maybe,  just  maybe,  they  had  a deeper,  more  personal  reason. 
They  could  be  missing  the  days  when  they  would  buy  a Superman 
comic  book,  sit  on  the  green  grass  on  a sunny,  summer  day  and  read 
about  Superman’s  latest  battle  with  Lex  Luthor. 

Superman  may  have  not  won  his  fight  on  that  particular  day,  but 
it  was  still  fun  to  escape  to  a place  where  the  good  guy  fights  fair 
and  eventually  wins. 

Maybe  if  more  people  remembered  the  fun  they  used  to  have  on 
sunny,  summer  days,  the  world  would  be  a happier  place. 
Superman  always  could  save  the  day. 
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Residence  life  can  be  rewarding 


Every  morning  as  I drive 

along  New  Dundee  Road  on 
my  way  to  Conestoga  College,  I - 
pass  by  the  cdllege’s  new  resi- 
dence. 

The  scene  that  greets  me,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  incompleteness.  The 
exterior  walls  are  only  partially  fin- 
ished and  giant  machines  continue 
to  maul  the  earth  surrounding  the 
building.  Landscaping  is  still  a 
dream. 

Even  when  the  structure  is  com- 
pleted, I think  students  will  have  a 
problem  or  two  to  deal  with.  I have 
never  known  a residence  that  was 
perfect. 

However,  I know  the  rewarding 
experiences  that  await  them,  and  of 
the  positive  impact  the  residence 
can  potentially  have  on  student  life 
at  Conestoga.  I have  experienced 
residence  life  in  the  past. 

During  one  of  my  university 
years,  I lived  in  Electa  Hall  at  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor.  That  year  was 
by  far  the  most  memorable  and  en- 


By  Brad 
Hilderley 


joyable  of  my  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, due  primarily  to  the  resi- 
dence experience. 

Residence  life  has  a way  of  mak- 
ing students  feel  more  closely  con- 
nected to  their  school. 

When  you  live  on  the  campus  of 
a university,  it  seems  that  you  are  a 
part  of  that  institution. 

That  was  my  experience  in  Wind- 
sor. 

Hopefully,  occupants  of 
Rodeway  Suites  Conestoga  will  get 
that  same  feeling. 

The  sense  of  community  which 
results  from  residence  life  is  due 
not  only  to  life  on  or  near  the  cam- 
pus but  also  to  the  friendships 
which  are  formed  between  people 
from  different  disciplines. 


At  Conestoga,  as  at  any  college^^ 
university,  a major  part  of  the  sk^^ 
dent  government’s  efforts  revolve 
around  trying  to  get  students  from 
all  programs  to  come  out  to  social 
events  and  interact.  In  residences, 
interaction  occurs  naturally. 

For  some,  the  time  they  spend  In 
Conestoga’s  residence  will  be  their 
first  taste  of  freedom  away  from 
parents. 

For  many,  this  period  will  be  the 
finest  of  their  lives. 

For  others,  however,  residences 
may  not  offer  the  type  of  lifestyle 
they’re  looking  for. 

A friend  of  mine  spent  six  weeks 
of  the  summer  in  the  Parent  resi- 
dence at  Laval  University.  He  said 
he  would  never  do  that  again.  Tjtfj^ 
noisy  environment  made  it  difficu^P 
to  sleep,  he  said. 

I understand  his  point  of  view. 
But  still,  seeing  Conestoga’s  resi- 
dence each  day  makes  me  remi- 
nisce about  my  days  in  residence — 
a happy  time  in  my  life. 


Those  tobacco  smuggling  blues# 


Recently,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  threatened  to  take 
several  steps  to  reduce  illegal 
sales  of  cigarettes  on  reserves. 

These  steps  include  a quota  sys- 
tem, whereby  each  reserve  store 
would  get  a certain  number  of  cig- 
arettes, and  licensing  for  tobacco 
product  vendors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government 
is  trying  to  put  an  end  to  the  smug- 
gling of  cigarettes  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States'. 

In  Cornwall,  Ont.,  there  is  a vir- 
tual war  raging  between  tobacco 
smugglers  and  Mayor  Ron 
Martelle.  Shots  have  been  fired  and 
threats  made. 

The  government  seems  to  be 
overlooking  the  easy  solution  to  the 
tobacco  smuggling  problem  — 
lowering  taxes  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. 

The  attraction  of  smuggling  and 
illegal  sales  is  the  cheap  price. 

By  lowering  taxes,  the  govern- 
ment would  meet  the  smugglers  in 
their  own  backyards  and  take  away 
the  very  essence  of  their  existence. 


By  Hilary 
Ibbotson 


New  Brunswick  lowered  its  to- 
bacco taxes  in  1992,  thus  reducing 
smuggling  in  the  province.  Why 
can’t  Ontario  do  the  same? 

Is  the  government  afraid  of  the 
reaction  non-smokers’  rights 
groups  and  health  groups  would 
give  to  such  an  idea? 

God  forbid  the  government  lower 
taxes  on  a legal  product. 

The  way  the  government  talks, 
every  Canadian  over  the  age  of  five 
would  be  smoking  if  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes weren’t  so  high. 

But,  unless  the  government 
makes  a move  to  lower  taxes  on 
tobacco  products,  smuggling  and 
illegal  sales  will  get  worse,  because 
the  lure  of  cheaper  cigarettes  is 
strong. 

In  a few  years,  if  nothing  is  done, 
Ontario  could  be  a battle  zone. 


much  like  the  urban  inner-city 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

Sub-machine  guns  and  sawed-off 
shotguns  will  rule  the  day  as  people 
cross  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks 
to  buy  a pack  of  cigarettes  or  a tin 
of  chewing  tobacco. 

Don’t  be  surprised  when  one  day 
we  are  all  carrying  guns,  looking 
over  our  shoulders  and  smoking 
cigarettes  with  the  ‘Not  for  sale  in 
Canada,’  sticker  shining  on  the 
pack. 

It  sounds  like  a bit  of  an  exagger- 
ation, but  it  could  happen. 

And  it’s  not  just  the  money  saved 
that  prompts  people  to  shop  for 
smokes  illegally. 

It’s  also  the  feeling  of  getting 
back  at  a government  that  has  back- 
stabbed  its  public  one  too  many 
times. 

A cheap  pack  of  smokes  can  help 
ease  the  pain  of  broken  campaign 
promises.  , 

Until  then,  the  lucky  ones  who 
live  near  the  reserves,  will  continue 
to  drive  a little  farther  to  buy  ciga- 
rettes at  $23  a carton. 


Parking  petition  calls  for  changes 


By  Alan  Horn 

On  a Doon  campus  bulletin  board 
is  a petition  demanding  changes  to 
the  college’s  parking  system. 

Close  to  30  students  have  signed 
the  petition,  which  went  up  during 
the  week  of  Sept.  27. 

The  petition  has  arou.scd  the  sus- 
picion of  campus  .security  officer 
Jim  Brady,  who  said,  “There’s  no 
contact  name  on  the  petition.  I won- 
der just  how  .serious  it  is.’’ 

The  petition  says,  among  other 
things,  the  elimination  of  lot  one  as 
a day  parking  lot  and  the  increa.se 
in  daily  parking  fees  to  $2.25  from 
a $1  have  made  the  college’s  park- 
ing policy  unfair. 

Complaints  on  the  petition  are 
also  directed  at  the  inability  to  get 
parking  pas.ses  de,spite  the  many 
available  spaces,  and  the  lengthy 
walks  to  class  from  the  daily  park- 


ing lots. 

Dave  Putt,  director  of  physical  re- 
sources, said  he  hadn’t  heard  about 
the  petition,  but  offered  a sugges- 
tion. “If  people  come  in  with  a so- 
lution or  approach  that’s  better  than 
anything  we’re  using.  I’ll  be  the 
first  one  to  look  at  it. 

“What  we’re  doing  is  not  perfect^ 
but  we’ve  busted  our  buns  to  try 
and  get  the  best  .system  we  can 
within  our  restrictions  of  funding 
and  equity  compared  to  other  park- 
ing areas,’’  Putt  .said. 

One  comment  on  the  petition  was 
particularly  disturbing  to  the 
college’s  alumni  association. 

The  petition  .states:  “If  this  situa- 
tion is  not  reversed  or  amended,  we 
will  never  contribute  funds  or  help 
of  any  kind  to  this  alumni  associa- 
tion.” 

“I  think  they’ve  got  the  wrong 
target;  it  is  something  that  is  going 


to  be  addressed  at  our  next  board 
meeting,  said  Mary  Wright,  man- 
ager of  alumni  affairs. 

“We  are  concerned  that  they  have 
targeted  the  alumni  association  and 
we  feel  that  it’s  a misrepresenta- 
tion. 

“1  think  their  concern  is  with  the 
college  and  not  with  the  as.socia- 
tion,  but  for  some  reason  they’ve 
heard  our  name  and  targeted  us  as 
the  culprit,”  .she  said. 

Wright  said  the  alumni  associa- 
tion wants  to  find  out  who  the 
group  is  .so  they  can  di.scuss  the 
problem.  “1  can  see  that  they  might 
have  i.ssues,  but  I think  they’re 
using  the  wrong  vehicle  to  address 
them.” 

Wright  said  parking  isn’t  an  issue 
for  her  personally.  Parking  rates  at 
the  college  are  still  much  more  rea- 
sonable than  many  other  places, 
she  added. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Student  angered  over  purse  theft 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

On  Monday,  Oct.  4,  you  stole  my 
purse.  I’d  like  to  thank  you  for  ru- 
ining my  otherwise  pleasant  after- 
noon. Thanks  for  stealing  my 
whole  $11  and  child  support 
cheque. 

That  large  amount  of  cash  you 
probably  thought  I could  do  with- 
out was  my  bus  fare  for  the  next  two 
days.  You  see,  it  costs  my  daughter 
and  J $4.80  a day  to  take  the  bus  to 
and  from  school.  Oh,  and  don’t 
worry,  the  cheque  1 was  planning  to 
take  to  the  bank  after  school  was 
only  for  milk  and  cough  medicine 
for  my  daughter. 

Now  the  cheque  is  history  and  I 
can’t  get  another  until  next  week. 
I’d  also  like  you  to  know  I couldn’t 
Just  run  to  the  bank  and  withdraw 
more  money,  because  my  account 
balance  is  $1.82. 


I hope  you  feel  good  about  your- 
self. All  my  identification,  bank 
card  and  camera  receipt  were  also 
tucked  away,  I thought,  safely  and 
soundly. 

I hope  your  purse  or  wallet  is 
never  stolen. 

It  is  frustrating  enough  to  have  to 
replace  these  stolen  items,  but  it  is 
even  more  frustrating  to  know  that 
you  can’t  turn  your  back  for  two 
minutes  without  worrying  about 
who  is  behind  you. 

I’d  like  to  thank  registrar  Betty 
Martin  and  Joan  Magazine  in  stu- 
dent services  for  helping  me  out 
with  emergency  funding.  These  la- 
dies took  time  out  of  their  hectic 
schedules  to  help  me  and  I am  very 
grateful  to  them. 

Tracy  Lennon 
Journalism  — year  two 


Correction 


A story  headlined  High  school 
gets  IEEE  equipment  in  the  Oct. 
4 issue  of  Spoke  was  incorrect. 

The  headline  should  have  read 
Katlyn  Controls  Inc.  donates 
equipment  to  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. 

Also,  Chuck  Whitehead  was 
mistakenly  identified  as  Bob 
Whitehead,  and  Angelos 
Kotzambasis  was  misnamed 
Angelo  Kotzambasis. 

Spoke  regrets  any  inconve- 
nience caused  by  the  errors. 


News,  sports, 
features,  reviews 
and  more  — 
Read  it  in  Spoke 

Conestoga  College’s 
newspaper 


DID  YOU  KNOW?... 

Co-operative  Education  and  Placement 
Services  has  a RESUME  SERVICE,  in 
place  since  October  1.  You  can  now  have 
a professional  resume  prepared  on  cam- 
pus, at  affordable  prices.  From  your  draft 
copy,  we  will  format  your  resume,  word 
process  the  information  and  laser  print 
copies  on  your  choice  of  high-c|uality 
paper. 

Come  on  in  and  see  us  to  view  the  differ- 
ent formats  and  check  out  our  prices. 

Do  not  delay,  have  your  resume  pre- 
pared today! 

The  Resume  Service  hours  of  operation 
are: 

8:30  a.m.  - 11:30  a.m.,  Monday  - Friday 

Room  2B13,  Inside  Door  #4,  Doon 

campus 

1994  JOB  FAIR 

Keep  February  15,  1994  open  on  your 
calendars.  This  is  the  day  the  regions's 


universities  and  Conestoga  College  will 
jointly  host  a JOB  FAIR. 

Conestoga  has  partnerships  with  the 
Universities  of  Guelph,  Waterloo  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  jointly  will  be  invit- 
ing over  1,000  companies  to  the  fair  to  be 
held  at  Bingeman's  Conference  Centre  in 
Kitchener. 

Jobs  for  the  summer  and  graduate  em- 
ployment will  be  featured  from  regional 
and  Toronto  are  employers. 
PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  EMPLOY- 
MENT '94  - this  is  an  opportunity  you  will 
not  want  to  miss! 

CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  AT 
CONESTOGA 

Conestoga  introduced  co-operative  edu- 
cation in  September  1990.  Since  then,  stu- 
dents from  three  programs  have 
benefitted  from  valuable  co-op  experi- 
ences. One  business  program.  Food  and 
Beverage  Management,  and  two  technol- 
ogy  programs.  Mechanical  Engineering 
Technology  - Robotics  and  Automation 
and  Woodworking  Technician  are  cur- 
rently offered  in  the  co-op  mode. 

All  of  these  programs  have  achieved  ex- 
cellent placement  rates  through  serious 
marketing  efforts  and  the  dedication  and 
belief  of  both  students  and  employers. 

Co-operative  Education  works  — for  the 
student,  employer,  and  the  college. 

(special  advertisement) 
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You  Tell  Us 


What  is  your  favorite  recent  movie,  and  why? 


I went  to  see  True  Ro- 
mance, but  I hated  it.  I 
like  to  go  to  movies 
when  I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  them. 

Mary  Lou  laquinta 
Broadcasting 
First  year 


The  Bodyguard.  I liked 
the  acting,  especially 
Whitney  Houston  and 
Kevin  Costner. 

Christin  Alward 
General  business 
First  year 


Scent  of  a Woman.  It 
had  a good  story,  it  was 
kind  of  funny  and  it  had 
good  actors.  Al  Pacino’s 
a pretty  good  actor. 
Chris  Poirier 
General  business 
First  year 


A Few  Good  Men.  I liked  it 
because  it  had  good  ac- 
tors, especially  the  princi- 
ples. 

Dana  Vickery 
Law  and  security 
administration 
First  year 


Sliver.  I liked  it  because 
it  was  erotic. 

Jeff  Lamont 
Electronics 
First  year 


The  Fugitive.  I liked  it  be- 
cause there  was  a lot  of 
good  action  and  a good 
story  line. 

Kim  Manual 
Law  and  security 
administration 
First  year 


The  Firm.  I’d  heard  a lot 
of  good  things  about  it 
and  it  lived  up  to  my  ex- 
pectations. 

Rob  Kuepfer 
Management  studies 
Third  year 


The  Fugitive.  It  had  a 
plot.  It  wasn’t  one  of 
those  movies  that  you 
forget  the  plot  right  after 
leaving  the  theatre. 
Coch  Shih 

Management  studies 
Third  year 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 
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College  finances  are  in 


By  Omar  Welke 

If  a financial  statement  presented 
at  Conestoga  College’s  board  of 
governors  meeting  Sept.  27  is  any 
indication,  the  recent  financial 
storm  clouds  hanging  over  the  col- 
lege may  have  a silver  lining. 

According  to  the  vice-president 
of  finance  and  administrative  ser- 
vices, the  college  had  a budget  sur- 
plus of  $43,247  during  the  1 992/93 
fiscal  year. 

The  surplus  “gives  the  college 
some  breathing  space  and  acushion 
with  which  to  work  next  year,” 
Kevin  Mullan  said. 

Increasing  income  by  0.7  per  cent 
($404,921)  and  trimming  1.7  per 
cent  ($1,015,988)  in  expenditures, 
allowed  the  college  to  meet  and 
surpass  the  break-even  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  board  in  the  spring  of 
1992.  “Meeting  the  goal  was  the 
result  of  a total  buy-in  by  the  col- 
lege community.” 

There  were  some  doubts  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year’s  fiscal  term 
(May-September)  that  the  goals  of 
the  budget  could  be  met,  Mullan 
said. 

“A  number  of  things  were  throw- 
ing the  budget:  contract  settle- 
ments, Canada  Employment 
(Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada)  pulling  back  on  some  on- 
going training,  a 25  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  apprenticeship  purchasing; 
they  had  to  be  addressed  and  were.” 


An  unexpected  amount  of  activity 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  adjusted 
the  figures  favorably,  Mullan  said. 
The  increase  in  income  was  not  due 
to  dramatic  growth  in  any  one  area, 
he  said. 

“We  picked  up  a little  bit  more  in 
the  training  and  development  and 
some  of  the  contracts  we  had  with 
Canada  Employment  (Employ- 
ment and  (migration  Canada)  and 
other  training  partners  brought  in 
some  extra  activity.” 


We  have  the  potential  to 
go  from  a $1.3  million 
deficit  to  a break-even 
position. 

— Kevin  Mullan 


The  trimming  in  expenditures 
was  achieved  through  an  effort  by 
the  whole  college  community 
pitching  in  to  bring  about  a reduc- 
tion in  costs,  Mullan  said. 

“I  think  what  people  are  seeing  is 
that  with  a 0.7  per  cent  income  in- 
crease and  a 1 .7  per  cent  expendi- 
ture saving,  we  have  the  potential 
to  go  from  a $ 1 .3  million  deficit  to 
a break-even  position.” 

Reductions  in  travel  budgets,  of- 
fice supplies  and  material  acquisi- 
tion budgets  brought  about  the 
desired  downtrend  in  expenditures, 
he  said. 


the  black 

“Most  of  these  were  one-time 
steps  to  achieve  a goal.  Obviously 
we  had  to  put  the  money  back  in 
this  year’s  budget,  we  can’t,  con- 
tinue without  the  learning  re- 
sources needed.” 

The  budget  surplus  has  a positive 
effect  on  the  college’s  operating 
fund  balance.  The  operating  fund 
balance  is  the  net  of  all  expenses 
and  income  since  the  college 
opened. 

The  college  is  currently  running  a 
surplus  of  $1,973,621,  which  is 
4.86  per  cent  of  the  annual  operat- 
ing revenue. 

This  compares  favorably  with 
other  colleges  in  the  area,  Mullan 
said. 

“We  are  running  slightly  above 
the  3.22  per  cent  average  in  the 
college  system.” 

The  board  also  approved  the  pro- 
jected 1993/94  fiscal  budget  at  the 
meeting,  which  calls  for  a $ 1 .3  mil- 
lion deficit.  The  high  figures  are  a 
result  of  one-time  costs  to  the  col- 
lege. 

Severance  costs,  early  retirement 
incentives  and  part-year  salary  and 
vacation  pay  to  reduced  positions 
are  factors  expected  to  add  $1.9 
million  to  the  budget,  Mullan  said. 
Those  figures  are  tentative  and  may 
change  as  the  year  progresses,  he 
added. 

“The  social  contract  and  grant  re- 
ductions may  have  a negative  im- 
pact on  that  projection.” 


College  board 
meeting  briefs 


The  following  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors meeting  held  Sept.  27. 

A National  Award  of  excel- 
lence was  presented  to  Con- 
estoga College,  Seneca  College 
and  IBM  Canada  by  HDR  Can- 
ada. 

The  award  recognized 
Conestoga’s  commitment  to  a 
partnership  arrangement  called 
the  Workstation  Ownerehip  Pro- 
gram. The  project  was  devel- 
oped for  the  Toronto-based  IBM 
Learning  Centre. 

Conestoga’s  contribution  to 
the  program  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  interactive  training 
courses,  which  allowed  individ- 
ualized instruction  to  take  place 
across  all  shifts  at  IBM- 

'The  board  approved  die  ap- 
pointments of  three  new  mem- 
bers, Sharon  Gross,  Ted 
Goddard  and  David  Hunt’s  ap- 
pointments are  effective  as  of 
Sept.  1 , 1993,  Hunt  is  the  student 
board  member. 

Elections  for  the  chair  and  two 
vice -chairs  of  the  board  were 


also  held  at  the  meeting.  Helen 
Friedman  will  take  over  as  chair, 
while  Keith  Ainsworth  and 
David  Hollinger  assume  the  two 
vice-chair  positions. 

Kevin  Mullan  was  reappointed 
as  the  .sccrctao'  trea.surcr  of  the 
board. 

The  board  announced  the  date 
for  the  official  opening  of  the 
student  residence.  Rodeway 
Suites  Conestoga  will  be  offic- 
ially opened  Oct.  7. 

Conestoga’s  President  John 
Tibbits,  civic  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Dacon  Ltd.,  tlie 
builders  of  the  complex,  were  in- 
vited. 

Secretary  treasurer  Kevin 
Mullan  presented  the  financial 
statement  and  operating  results 
for  the  1 992/93  fiscal  year. 

The  proposed  1 993/94  budget 
was  approved  by  the  board,  al- 
though Mullan  said  it  was  not 
cast  in  stone. 

Possible  revenue  changes  re- 
sulting from  grant  cuts  and  the 
social  contract  may  cause  bud- 
geting changes  in  the  future. 


Coalition  calls  for  end  to  taxation  on  literature 


By  Hilary  Ibbotson 

With  the  Oct.  25  federal  election 
just  around  the  comer,  students 
should  ask  local  candidates 
whether  or  not  they  will  rescind  the 
eight  per  cent  Goods  and  Services 
Tax  (GST)  on  reading  material, 
says  the  co-ordinator  of  the  Don’t 
Tax  Reading  Coalition. 

David  Hunt  said  the  group  is  step- 
ping up  its  campaign  against  the 
taxation  of  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  is  looking  for  sup- 
port from  student  groups. 

The  coalition  formed  in  1986 
when  the  federal  government  pro- 
posed a tax  on  imported  books  as 
part  of  a trade  war,  he  said. 

“Publishers  opposed  it  and  the 
duty  was  rescinded.  The  group  was 
then  dormant  until  the  Goods  and 
Services  Tax  (GST)  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Mulroney  Conserva- 
tives on  Jan.  1,  1991.” 

“We  lost  that  round.  GST  was 
brought  in  and  did  apply  to  reading 
materials,”  he  said. 

The  coalition  is  made  up  of  about 
20  groups,  including  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
and  the  Canadian  Library  Associa- 
tion. 


The  coalition  has  been  studying 
the  impact  of  GST  on  the  sales  of 
reading  material  since  the  tax  was 
implemented.  Hunt  said. 

“We  found  there  is  a negative  im- 
pact on  sales  and  access  to  reading 
material.  Publishers  have  been 
forced  to  raise  prices  in  order  to 
make  up  for  reduced  sales.” 

According  to  Hunt,  the  federal 
government  collects  about  $160 
million  a year  through  the  taxation 
of  reading  materials. 

During  election  time,  voters  have 
a chance  to  vote  for  a party  which 
will  discontinue  the  GST  on  read- 
ing material. 

Students  can  take  action  against 
the  GST  by  asking  local  candidates 
whether  they  will  vote  to  remove 
the  tax  and  by  letting  the  govern- 
ment know  the  tax  is  wrong.  Hunt 
said. 

“In  Alberta,  one  student  associa- 
tion put  together  a postcard  for  the 
prime  minister.  If  there  is  enough 
pressure,  the  government  could  be 
forced  to  take  the  tax  off.” 

Hunt  said  the  Liberal,  Reform  and 
New  Democratic  parties  have 
promised  to  remove  the  GST  from 
reading  materials,  but  the  Progres- 
sive Conservatives  have  not  made 
a commitment. 


Doon  Christian  Feiiowship 


NOON  HOUR  BIBLE  STUDY 


Join  us  for  a time  of  fellowship 
and  encouragement  during  your  busy  week! 

Every  Tuesday  1 1:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Room  1 B30  (near  the  cafeteria) 

"The  thief  comes  only  to  steal,  kill  and  destroy; 

1 have  come  that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full. 

John  10:10 

for  more  Information 
contact  Mark  O’Keefe  at  749-1710 


John  Reimer,  Kitchener’s  PC 
candidate,  said  he  opposes  the  tax- 
ation of  books  and  educational  ma- 
terials, but  not  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Liberal  candidate  John  English 
opposes  GST  on  all  reading  mate- 
rials. 

Doon  campus  bookstore  manager 
Vanda  Kelly  said  the  GST  is  hard 
on  students. 

“I  don’t  think  the  government 
should  tax  educational  materials.” 
Kelly  said  she  felt  newspapers, 
books  and  magazines  should  con- 
tinue to  be  taxed. 


Got  the  Munchies? 


Popcorn  For  Sale 

Support  the  Lions  Foundation  of  Canada 
and  the  Coiiege  Student  Food  Bank 

Purchase  Microwave  Popcorn  for  only 
$ 1.00/package 

Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 


Monday  Night  Football 


Buffalo  Bills 


vs. 


Washington  Redskins 

Monday,  Nov.  1 

9 p.m.  gome  time 

Bus  departs  at  4:30  p.m.  from  Door  #3 
Tickets:  $40.00  Canadian 

(inciudes  transportation) 

Limit  4 tickets  per  person 
Tickets  go  on  saie  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 

Tuesday,  Oct.  19 
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Continuing  education  meets  the  needs  of  the  deaf 


By  Tim  Pozza 

To  talk  with  Alana  Johnston,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Canadian  Hearing 
Society  (CHS)  in  Kitchener,  you 
would  have  to  learn  American  sign 
language,  unless  you  already  know 
it. 

And  Johnston,  who  said,  “Person 
to  person  is  the  best  converstation,” 
is  in  a position  to  provide  people 
with  jhe  tools  to  learn  her  language. 

Johnston  and  her  chief  liai.son  at 
Conestoga  College,  Edith  Torbay, 
co-ordinator  of  the  continuing  edu- 
cation department,  have  worked  to 
introduce  an  additional  five  courses 
centred  on  American  sign  language 
(ASL),  the  official  language  of  the 
deaf  in  North  America.  In  addition, 
Stratford  campus  now  offers  Amer- 
ican  sign  language  101,  the 
language’s  starter  course. 

Johnston  told  a joke  to  illustrate  a 
deaf  culture  which,  she  said,  has  its 
own  system  of  beliefs,  values,  rules 
of  behavior,  traditions  and  lan- 
guage. 

In  American  sign  language  clasp- 
ing one  hand  with  the  other  is  the 


sign  for  marriage. 

King  Kong,  who  was  deaf,  scaled 
the  Empire  State  Building.  When 
he  got  to  the  top,  he  was  attacked 
by  airplanes.  He  picked  them  out  of 
the  air  like  flies  and  threw  them  to 
the  ground,  where  they  fell  in  heaps 
of  twisted  metal. 

Then  Kong  noticed  Fay  Wray, 
who  was  also  deaf,  clinging  to  the 
ramparts  in  the  heady  heights.  He 
was  dizzy  with  love  and  plucked 
Wray  from  the  building  to  the 
safety  of  his  warm  palm. 

Wray’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
she  signed  to  the  misjudged  giant 
that  she  loved  him.  Overcome  with 
emotion,  Kong  returned  the  .senti- 
ment and,  in  his  frenzy  to  capture 
Wray  for  eternity,  asked  for  her 
hand  in  marriage. 

Kong’s  next  move  is  anybody’s 
guess,  but  the  joke  told  during  a one 
hour  lunch  break  at  the  Associate 
Faculty  Conference  ‘93,  was  re- 
lated with  the  understanding  that^ 
hearing  people  usually  don’t  com- 
prehend the  jokes  deaf  people  tell. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
course,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 


deaf  community,  is  .social  dynam- 
ics of  the  deaf  culture,  which  aims 
at  fostering  an  understanding  be- 
tween mainstream  society  and  deaf 
culture,  Torbay  said. 


Hearing  people  are  not 
aware  of  what  to  do 
when  they  meet  the  deaf 
...  they  feel  awkward  and 
back  out. 

— Alana  Johnston 


“We  want  to  do  more  than  stand- 
alone courses,’’  she  said. 

“We  want  the  deaf  community  to 
recognize  our  credentials,  as  well 
as  the  community-at-large,  said 
Torbay. 

“So.we  have  to  meet  the  standards 
of  the  deaf  community  and  our  own 
standards.” 

According  to  Johnston,  there  are 
about  “250  deaf  people  in  the  main- 
stream,” in  Kitchener,  Waterloo, 
Cambridge  and  Guelph. 

But,  according  to  Torbay,  both 


Sheridan  and  George  Brown  col- 
leges offer  courses  in  American 
sign  language. 

And  although  it  is  Conestoga’s 
mandate  to  serve  Perth,  Huron, 
Waterloo  and  Wellington  counties, 
many  of  the  deaf  to  which  the.se 
courses  would  be  available  are 
graduates  of  a .school  for  the  deaf  in 
Milton. 

Milton,  Torbay  said,  is  in  Sheri- 
dan college’s  territory. 

And  no  one  who  takes  any  of  the 
courses,  which  build  on  the  basics 
step-by-step,  has  to  be  deaf,  Torbay 
said. 

As  an  advocate  of  people  “who 
need  to  be  included  in  the  full  fabric 
of  society,”  Torbay  enrolled  in  the 
beginner  level  of  American  sign 
language,  which  not  only  involves 
sign  with  the  hands  but  direct  ex- 
pressions with  the  face. 

“My  husband  is  also  taking 
classes  in  sign,”  she  said. 

“Sometimes  we  will  go  to  a res- 
taurant and  use  sign  at  the  table  and 
people  will  look  at  us  funny. 

“He  is  better  at  it  than  I am,”  she 
said,  adding  her  husband  has  a 


knack  for  languages,  having  al- 
ready mastered  three. 

Alana  Johnston,  deaf  as  a result 
of  scarlet  fever  when  she  was  1 0 
months  old,  claimed  American 
sign  language  as  her  first  language. 

In  a telephone  conversation, 
using  a terminal  to  type  her 
thoughts  in  English,  Johnston  said, 
“Hearing  people  are  not  aware 
what  to  do  when  they  meet  the  deaf 
. . . they  feel  awkward  and  back 
out.” 

“If  you  learn  French,  it  has  its 
own  grammar.  ASL  is  our  first  lan- 
guage. English  is  our  .second  lan- 
guage,” she  .said. 

Johnston  has  worked  for  the  CHS 
for  the  past  1 0 years. 

Until  she  became  co-ordinator 
three  years  ago,  .she  held  positions 
in  community  information,  and  as 
a language  instructor. 

Recently,  Johnston  won  an  award 
based  on  “outstanding  community 
service  and  professional  career 
achievement”  from  the  Quota 
Club,  a sevice  organization  similar 
to  the  “Lions  Club,  but  for 
women.” 


Food  and  beverage  program  feeds  Oktoberfest  crowd 


By  Sean  Meyer 

First-year  students  in  the  food  and 
beverage  program  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Waterloo  campus  were 
expecting  lots  of  guests  for  break- 
fast Saturday. 

The  annual  Oktoberfest  breakfast 
cooked  by  the  students  was  ex- 
pected to  draw  about  1 0,000  people 
to  Waterloo  Square,  where  pan- 
cakes and  sausages  were  to  be 
served. 

The  breakfast  was  sponsored  by 
Waterloo  Town  Square,  CHYM 


FM,  CKGL  AM  and  Conestoga 
College.  The  college  has  been 
cooking  for  the  last  10  of  the 
breakfast’s  1 1 -year  history. 

Cooking  for  such  a large  crowd  of 
people  is  both  good  experience  for 
the  students  and  good  exposure  for 
the  school,  said  the  food  and  bever- 
age program’s  co-ordinator. 

“It’s  a challenge,”  said  Gary  Wil- 
liams, describing  in  an  interview 
before  the  event  the  work  necessary 
to  make  sure  the  breakfast  comes 
off  without  hitches. 

“It’s  not  an  experience  that  comes 


along  every  day.  For  most  of  them, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  they’ve  ever 
cooked  for  that  many  people.  It’s 
worthwhile  for  us  (the  college),  be- 
cause it  does  give  us  a lot  of  expo- 
sure — positive  exposure.” 

The  most  valuable  experience  for 
the  students  is  proving  that  cooking 

for  around  10,000  people  is  possi- 
ble, said  Williams.  . 

“People  who  went  through  the 
breakfast  last  year  said  it  went 
smoothly.  The  waiting  time  — 
from  the  back  of  the  line  to  the  front 
of  the  line  — was  only  20  minutes. 


Oktoberfest  cake  baked  at  Waterloo  campus 


By  Sean  Meyer 

The  cake  baked  for  the  opening  of 
Oktoberfest,  Oct.  8,  at  Kitchener’s 
city  hall,  served  two  purposes  for 
Conestoga  College’s  Waterloo 
campus,  said  the  co-ordinator  of 
the  food  and  beverage  program. 

Baking  the  cake  was  challenge, 
said  Gary  Williams.  It  was  also 
good  exposure  for  the  college. 

“It’s  a special  challenge  because 
of  the  coloring  and  the  logo,”  he 
said.“We  (Williams  and  his  partner 
Peter  Bassin,  a professor  in  the  food 
and  beverage  program)  had  to  go  to 


Toronto  to  get  the  correct  colors.” 

There  are  seven  or  eight  different 
colors  in  the  logo,  said  Williams, 
one  of  which  “has  24  karat  gold 
dust  inside  it.” 

Williams  was  approached  by  the 
Oktoberfest  committee  to  create 
the  cake,  sponsored  by  Maple  Leaf 
Foods. 

Maple  Leaf  Foods  will  be  provid- 
ing a “substantial”  honorarium  to 
Williams  and  Bassin,  who  will  then 
in  turn  donate  it  to  the  program’s 
equipment  fund. 

The  cake  was  created  from  1 8 in- 
dividual pieces  of  white  sponge 


cake  and  covered  with  icing,  cream 
and  marzipan. 

Each  piece  measured  20  inches 
by  24  inches  and  required  almost 
48  hours  to  prepare. 

“The  total  decorating  time  was 
about  20  of  the  48  hours,”  said  Wil- 
liams.The  logo  was  copied  to  an 
overhead  and  displayed  on  a wall. 

A paper  tracing  of  the  logo  was 
then  made  on  a piece  of  paper, 
taped  to  the  wall. 

The  tracing  was  then  used  as  a 
template  to  create  the  logo,  which 
was  then  placed  on  the  cake  when 
it  was  finished. 


Don’t  Miss  one  of  Shakespeare’s  most  beloved  plays 


A Midsummer  NighVs  Dream 

at  the  Stratford  Festival 

Wednesday,  November  10 
performance  time  8 p.m. 
bus  departs  at  6:30  p.m.  from  Door  #3 
Tickets:  $ 42.00  (includes  transportation) 
available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 


That’s  quite  an  accomplishment.” 

There  were  32  first-year  students, 
four  or  five  alumni  of  the  program 
and  1 0 or  12  second-year  students 
who  volunteered  for  the  breakfast. 

Setup  for  the  breakfast  was 
planned  for  Friday  afternoon  and 
cooking  was  scheduled  for  7 a.m. 

Saturday. 

The  breakfast  was  to  last  until 
about  1 1:30  a.m. 

The  grill  used  for  cooking  pan- 
cakes measures  19.8  metres  (66 
feet),  said  Williams,  and  the  grill 
used  for  cooking  sausages  4.8  me- 


tres (16  feet). 

Although  all  the  cooking  was  to 
be  done  by  the  college,  the  food 
was  to  be  served  by  the  staff  and 
radio  personalitities  of  CHYM  and 
CKGL. 

“■We  start  cooking  right  at  7 a.m., 

just  to  get  ahead,”  said  Williams. 
“So  by  the  time  7:30  a.m.  comes 
we  have  a stack  of  everything 
ready.” 

People  were  encouraged  to  bring 
donations  of  food  or  money  to  be 
given  to  The  Food  Bank  of  Water- 
loo Region. 


^Peer  ^Mtoring  Quiz: 

Check  boxes  that  apply  to  you 


Feeling  lost  during  a lecture 


Struggling  with  honnework 


Poor  test  results 


If  you  have  checked  any  of  the  above, 
you  could  benefit  from  tutoring. 

Five  hours  of  subject-specific 
one-to-one  tutoring  for  only  $15.00 

APPLY  AT  STUDENT  SERVICES 


Peer 

Tutorina 
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ECE  teacher  stresses  teamwork 


By  Sean  Meyer 

Some  people  just  crave  attention. 
Whether  they  are  rock  stars,  ath- 
letes or  ordinary  people  who  are 
tired  of  being  faceless  members  of 
a crowd,  people  want  to  be  seen. 
Well,  that  is  not  quite  true. 

Some  people,  perhaps  those  who 
are  more  sure  of  themselves  than 
the  rest  of  humanity,  are  quite 
happy  living  their  lives  away  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  others. 

This  does  not,  however,  make 
their  contributions  to  society  any 
less  important.  Jan  Sherman  can  be 
counted  among  these  people. 

Sherman,  who  graduated  from  the 
early  childhood  education  program 
at  Conestoga  College  in  1987,  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Doon  campus  s day- 
care centre. 

"Tve  always  had  a very  natural 
ability  with  children,”  Sherman 
said.  ^'My  mom  says  that  ever  since 
I was  young,  children  have  seemed 
to  gravitate  to  me.” 

Sherman  works  with  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3 1/2  and  five  and 
says  this  age  group  is  the  one  she 
enjoys  the  most. 


“If  I had,  at  some  point  in  time, 
indicated  I had  wanted  a change 
with  age  grouping,  I could  have 
done  that.  But  it’s  the  group  I work 
most  effectively  with.  It  certainly  is 
my  niche.” 

Sherman’s  work  does  not  go  un- 
noticed by  others  at  the  ECE. 

“Jan  is  definitely  a doer,”  said 
Evelyn  Lauckner.  Lauckner,  also  a 
teacher  at  the  ECE,  says  Sherman 
can  always  be  counted  on  to  give 
the  most  she  can. 

“She’s  amazing.  She’s  always 
doing  27  things  at  a time  and  they 
get  done  very  well.  Jan  cannot  just 
sit  back  and  watch  the  world  go 
by.” 

For  Sherman,  one  of  her  respon- 
sibilities, as  both  teacher  and  an 
individual,  is  to  teach  children 
about  the  differences  in  all  people. 

“We  are  helping  them  (the  chil- 
dren) learn  about  differences. 
Hopefully,  someday,  because  they 
have  that  foundation,  they  will 
challenge  stereotypes  and  won’t 
just  accept  what  they  hear  out  in  the 
world.” 

Although  Sherman  said  she  en- 
joys some  small  recognition  of  her 


work,  she  believes  strongly  in 
working  as  a member  of  a team. 

“I  want  to  stress  that  teamwork  is 
crucial.  It’s  not  just  me  in  that  room 
(working  with  the  children) . . . we 
all  have  our  strong  points.  We  all 
have  our  areas  that  aren’t  as  strong 
and  we  have  to  be  aware  of  that  and 
draw  on  each  others  strengths. 

Lauckner  said  Sherman  is  always 
aware  of  what  others  can  do. 

“She’s  so  aware  of  individuals. 
Their  differences  and  their 
strengths  and  their  needs.  And  she 
makes  a point  of  finding  these  out 
about  everyone.  She  always  con- 
siders the  interests  of  others  first. 

Sherman  hopes  to  continue  work- 
ing with  the  children  for  a long 
time,  but  does  see  a time  where  she 
may  have  to  make  a change. 

“I  would  love  to  stay  in  this  field. 
At  some  point  in  my  life  I won  t be 
able  to  work  with  children  on  a 
daily  basis.  But  I hope  in  some  way, 
shape  or  form  to  stay  involved  in 
the  early  childhood  education  area. 
I do  teach  at  night  as  well.  I have  a 
associate  faculty  position  here.  It  s 
wonderful  and  I love  it.  I really 
enjoy  what  I am  doing.” 
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'jan  Sherman,  a teacher  a.  .he  ECE,  talks  w,.h 


Detweiler  hosts  creative  thinking  lecturer 


Welcome  to  Mister  C’s 


By  Robert  Gray 

A Fortune  500  survey  of  skills 
people  will  need  in  the  marketplace 
of  the  1990s  placed  creative  think- 
ing in  the  top  10,  a class  in  the 

DctwcUcr  centre  was  told  Oct.  1 . 

Joe  Keating,  of  J.D.  Keating  As- 

sociatc.s,  who  teaches  creativity  to 
businesses  and  industry,  was  guest 
lecturer  in  Norm  Socha’s  creative 
problem  solving  class. 

The  class  teaches  students  to  use 
their  creative  thinking  abilities,  and 
was  added  to  the  effective  commu- 
nications course  this  year. 

"Creativity  is  a combination  of 
imagination  and  intelligence.  It’s 
about  seeing  things  differently,” 
said  Keating,  adding  that  students 
aren’t  generally  taught  to  solve 
complex  problems. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  American 
students  don’t  understand  math, 
science  and  technology  and  are  un- 
able to  use  what  they  know,  he  said. 

Keating  quoted  Paul  Romer  to  ex- 
plain how  creativity  is  linked  to  the 
economy.  “Both  analysis  and  ev- 
eryday experience  suggest  that 
something  like  innovation,  inven- 
tion, technological  change  or  the 


discovery  of  new  ideas  is  needed  to 
understand  and  explain  economic 
growth.” 

Keating  said  this  means  new  busi- 
nesses are  needed  as  industry 
changes. 

"‘A  sunset  industry  is  a smoke- 
stack industry  that  uses  lots  of  peo- 
ple, but  they’re  setting  now,”  he 
said. 

“The  automated,  mechanized  and 
computerized  industry  can  do  with 
50  people  where  there  used  to  be 
1 ,000.  So  we  have  to  come  up  with 
sunrise  businesses  — new  ideas, 
new  things  we  can  do,  because  if 
we  don’t,  we’re  in  serious  trouble.” 
‘“What  makes  it  so  difficult  for  us  to 
be  creative?”  he  asked  the  class. 
“Lessons  we  teach  children  are 
good  lessons,  but  often  they  are 
over-learned  and  lead  to  false  as- 
sumptions.” If  you  tell  a child  to 
stop  daydreaming,  it  will  lead  to  the 
assumption  that  using  your  im- 
agination is  wasting  time,  he  said. 

“This  course  gives  us  our  creativ- 
ity back,”  said  student  Hanny 
Nieuwenhuis.  “We  lost  it  when  we 
were  children.  We  had  it,  but  way 
deep  down,  it’s  lost.  It  makes  me 
feel  sort  of  angry  at  other  teachers.” 


Conestoga  College 
Student  Food  Bank 
is  now  in  operation 


Your  continued  support  is  appreciated 


Drop  off  canned  goods 
at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
or  Student  Services 
If  you  are  in  need 
of  the  Food  Bank  service, 
please  contact  Student  Services. 


The  techniques  of  creativity  are 
being  used  at  the  highest  levels  of 
engineering,  said  Keating.  It  s 
taken  business  a long  time  to  real- 
ize that  it’s  not  just  something  for 
the  artsy  crowd. 

Socha  set  up  the  problem  of  bal- 
ancing 1 1 nails  on  one  upright  nail 
in  a piece  of  wood,  to  give  students 
a practical  lesson  in  creative  prob- 
lem solving.  He  told  them  the  nails 
could  not  be  bound  together,  mag- 
netized or  supported. 

The  answer  involved  laying  nine 
nails  on  one,  with  the  heads  on  the 
central  nail.  The  final  nail  holds  the 
nine  in  place,  and  the  bottom  nail  is 
the  only  nail  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  upright  nail. 


Doon  Village  Road  and 
Homer  Watson 


Super  thick  toasted  — $2.25  and  $2.79 
Medium  coffee  and  donut  — $1.39 
Super  thick  meat-pie  with  gravy  — $ 1.50 
Half  Price  in-store  coffee  re-fiiis 


Squash  Round  Robin  Night 

Wednesday,  Oct.  13 

at  the  Conestoga  College  Recreation  Centre 

from  6 p.m.  - 10  p.m. 

Register  in  advance  at  the  Recreation  Centre 

l^^^'CONESTOGA 

ATHLETICS  & 

RECREATION 


Squash  Round  Robin  Nights  have  been  slated 
for  every  second  and  fourth  Wednesday 
from  September  to  November  and  from  January  to  March. 
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nave  a lot  of  other  options,  said 
Conestoga  College’s  registrar. 

Other  than  the  provincial  fund- 
ing, there  is  not  really  a lot  of  assis- 
tance available,”  said  Betty  Martin. 
The  college  does  have  limited 
funds  that  we  award  to  students  in 
the  form  of  a bursary.” 

The  bursaries  are  based  on  finan- 
cial need  and  students  can  apply  in 
their  second  semester,  Martin  said. 
“We  are  hoping  that  they  are  going 
to  get  through  the  first  semester  on 
their  own.” 


I think  it’s  a reality 
today  that  if  the  stu- 
dents want  to  get  an 
education,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  to 
get  that  education. 

— Betty  Martin 


Students  who  find  themselves  in 
financial  dire  straits  while  waiting 
to  receive  their  OS  AP  funds  may  be 
eligible  to  receive  a loan  from  the 
college,  Martin  said. 

“The  college  has  limited  funds 
that  we  can  use  to  help  students,  in 
the  form  of  a loan,  to  be  repaid 
when  the  OSAP  comes  in,”  she 
said.  “But  it  is  only  available  to 
students  who  are  experiencing  ex- 
treme hardship  and  where  OSAP  is 
delayed  for  some  reason  that  the 
student  really  doesn’t  have  any 
control  over.” 

In  these  situations,  Martin  said  the 
college  has  to  ensure  the  student  is 
definitely  going  to  qualify  for  assis- 
tance. Also,  the  college  must  be 
reimbursed  when  the  student’s  first 


study  program  in  the  co-op  and 
placement  services  office  at  Doon 
campus,  Martin  said.  Referees, 
timekeepers  and  peer  tutors  are 
among  the  jobs  available. 

“If  they  are  deemed  appropriate 
for  the  job,  the  employer  may  have 
them  fill  out  an  Ontario  work-study 
application  form.  That  form  comes 
to  my  attention  and  I determine 
whether  the  student  is  financially 
eligible  to  participate  under  that 
program.” 

Although  OSAP  has  changed  to  a 
loan-only  program,  some  enhance- 
ments have  been  developed  forcer- 
tain  students,  Martin,  said. 
Married  students  and  sole-support 
parents  can  receive  some  childcare 
bursary  funds  and  students  with 
special  needs  can  receive  addi- 
tional funding.  The  OSAP  program 
also  provides  assistance  to  parti- 
time students. 

Martin  said  some  students  are  not 
wanting  to  take  the  full  amount  of 
their  OSAP  award  because  the  cur- 
rent economic  and  job  situation 
makes  it  difficult  to  repay  the  loans. 

“I  think  it’s  a reality  today  that  if 
the  students  want  to  get  an  educa- 
tion, they  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
to  get  that  education.” 

Students  who  are  worried  about 
being  unable  to  repay  their  OSAP 
loans  may  get  some  relief  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  Martin  said. 
The  student  has  to  meet  certain 
qualifications  but  the  ministry  is 
saying  parts  of  these  loans  may  not 
have  to  be  repaid. 

However,  Martin  said,  “That’s 
something  down  the  line  that’s  a bit 
of  an  unknown  because  govern- 
ments could  change  between  now 
and  then.” 


DSA  clerk  Jamie  Slater  makes  a contribution  to  the  student 
food  bank,  located  outside  of  the  student  services  office. 

(Photo  by  Julie  Magee) 


, Becky  Boertien  stands  by  the  foo 
from  the  cupboard,  r,  „ , , ^ 

College  fd( 

Filling  nutritional  nee 

By  Julie  Magee  " 

Students  experiencing  financial 
nothing  new,  hut  recently,  Pat  Trudr 
lor  at  Conestoga  College,  has  seen 
i the  number  of  students  coming  to  s 
looking  for  help. 

,.,,  Due  to  the  increase  in  students’ 
problems,  Tnideau  and  Becky  Boe 
co-ordinator  for  the  Doon  Studei 
decided  to  create  a food  bank  at  th< 
The  idea  deceived  support  from  vi 
student  development  and  human 
MacKenzie,  Trudeau  said.  Trudea 
accepted  food  last  year,  with  the  t 
front  of  student  services  and  the  Dl 
Boertien  said  the  food  bank  was  s 
because  there  is  a greater  demand 
of  the  previous  semester. 

“The  student  will  go  to  Pat  (Trud< 
sellor  who  they  have  been  meeting 
said.  “The  student  tells  the  counsel 
having  financial  problems.  The  cou 
student  about  the  food  bank  and  the 
me,  because  I have  the  keys  to  the  f 
Trudeau  said  she  knows  of  sevei 
have  said  they  need  food,  but  are  tc 
to  ask  for  help. 

“We  just  let  them  know  the  food  b 
them  to  use,”  Trudeau  said.  “They 
paid  and  food  is  a later  consideratio 
She  said  students  often  borrow  foe 
mates. 
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Statistics  show  part-time  work  hurts  marks 


By  Julie  Magee 

Conestoga  College  student  Joe 
Forte  was  working  23  hours  a week 
just  to  make  ends  meet.  But  full- 
time enrolment  in  first-year  general 
arts  and  sciences  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  work  the  long  hours. 

Forte  was  forced  to  cut  his  hours 
down  to  20  a week. 

Pat  Trudeau,  a counsellor  at  Con- 
estoga College,  says  students’ 
grades  will  suffer  if  they  work  a 
certain  amount  of  hours  at  a part- 
time  job. 

“Our  data  show  us  that  if  students 
are  working  over  20  hours  a week, 
(there  is)  a sharp  decline  in  their 
marks  and  their  ability  to  stay  in 
school." 


Forte  is  not  the  only  student  work- 
ing 20  hours  a week.  Third-year 
nursing  student  Monica  Dietrich 
said  she  also  works  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  juggle  her  course  load 


It’s  difficult  to  work  1 0 to 
15  hours  a week.  I’m  not 
left  with  a lot  of  time. 

— Ron  Lehman 


with  the  work  time. 

DSA  President  Ron  Lehman,  sec- 
ond-year general  business,  is  an- 
other student  who  has  to  manage 
his  part-time  job  around  his  aca- 
demic career. 


“It’s  difficult  to  work  10  to  15 
hours  a week.  I’m  not  left  with  a lot 
of  time,”  he  said. 

Kim  Plain,  ambulance  and  emer- 
gency care  student,  agreed  with 
Lehman. 

“I  find  it  very  difficult  to  work  1 4 
hours  at  my  part-time  job  during 
the  weekend,"  Plain  said,  “al- 
though professors  are  understand- 
ing, because  they  realize  students 
are  financially  strapped.  They 
don’t  put  a lot  of  pressure  on 
deadlines  for  books  or  materials." 

Due  to  the  lack  of  job  opportuni- 
ties, students  may  have  a difficult 
time  finding  jobs,  said  Trudeau, 
adding  many  students  with  jobs 
have  had  them  for  a number  of 
years. 


Evian  bottle  in  the  corner  pocket . . . 


By  Brad  Hilderley 

Conestoga  College  security  per- 
sonnel apprehended  a male  student 
shoving  a water  bottle  down  a 
pocket  of  a pool  table  in  the  Doon 
student  lounge  Sept.  20. 

“He  shoved  it  (the  bottle)  down  so 
far  I couldn’t  even  touch  it,”  secu- 
rity officer  Janet  Smith  said. 

Smith  said  she  asked  the  person 
why  he  did  it  and  he  answered,  “I 
don’t  know.” 

“My  gut  instinct  is  that  he  was 
probably  just  fooling  around,”  said 
DSA  clerk  Jamie  Slater. 


“But  by  doing  this,  he’s  hurting 
other  students,”  Slater  said. 

No  permanent  damage  was  done 
to  the  table,  but  it  was  out  of  use  for 
a day  while  the  bottle  was  removed. 

The  DSA  lost  that  day’s  revenue, 
although  Slater  was  not  sure  how 
much  money  was  involved. 

During  the  Sept.  21  DSA  execu- 
tive meeting.  Slater  told  members 
he  was  considering  banning  the 
person  responisble  from  the  lounge 
and  all  DSA  activity. 

“If  we  don’t  take  action,  other 
people  are  going  to  do  it  too,”  he 
said. 


Slater  later  said  a ban  would  prob- 
ably not  be  possible  because  the 
DSA  can’t  have  people  checking 
everyone’s  identification  at  the 
door  of  the  lounge.  He  also  said  no 
legal  action  would  be  taken  against 
the  individual. 

At  the  meeting,  financial  co-or- 
dinator Irene  da  Rosa  said  a “Spoke 
story  might  work  (as  a deterrent), 
because  when  we  originally  got  the 
pool  table  somebody  stole  all  the 
balls  the  first  week  (Jan  25,  1993.) 
“We  had  a story  in  the  paper  Feb. 
1,  and  they  haven’t  disappeared 
since.” 


Want  to  bet  on  a sure  thing? 

This  is  it! 


DSA  Sports  Pools 
Enter  NFL  Weekly  Pools 


Entry  forms  available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
For  more  information  SEE  Mike 
Look  for  our  GREY  CUP  pool  in  November 
and  the  SUPER  BOWL  pool  and  NHL  Draft  pool 
Sponsored  by  Doon  Valley  Golf  Club 


Weekly  and  Grand  Prizes 


NFL  POOL  — Week  #5  Winner  is  Kathy  Walters 


Overall  leader  — Kenfon  Augerman 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FREE  TRIPS  AND  MONEY!!  Individuals  and  Student  Orga- 
nizations wanted  to  promote  the  Hottest  Spring  Break  Desti- 
nations, call  the  nation's  leader  — Inter-Campus  Programs 
1-800-327-6013. 


Oktoberfest  Tickets  Kitchener  Memorial  Auditorium  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  14,  15,  16.  $8  — Group  Rates.  Leave  message  at 
888-6739. 


FREE  Spring  Break  trips  & cash  bonuses.  We  need  only  the 
BEST  CONESTOGA  COLLEGE  reps  to  promote  Cancun, 
Cuba,  Daytona,  Montreal  & Quebec  sun/ski  party  trips. 
Incredible  giveaways  from  Kodak  & Koala  Springs  — and 
a JEEP  YJ  draw.  Call  1-800-263-5604  NOW! 


CAR  SALE  — '82  Honda  Civic  — Good  condition,  runs  well 
and  is  well  maintained.  98,000  kilometres  — AM/FM,  cas- 
sette. $1150  or  best  offer.  Call  650-1278,  leave  a message. 


Attention  Graduating  Students 

Smile!  It’s  Photo  Time 

Grad  Photos  Week 
Business  Students  October  18-22 
Nursing  Students  October  25-29 


Please  send  a class  representative  to 
the  DSA  Activities  C3ffice  for  class 
sign  up  form  and  pricing  information 
by  Friday,  October  8. 
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Students  rewarded  for  broadcast  excellence 


By  Laura  Nahls 

Students  and  graduates  were  hon- 
ored for  their  personal  achieve- 
ments at  the  Conestoga  awards  for 
excellence  in  broadcasting,  Oct.  1, 
at  the  Cambridge  Holiday  Inn. 

James  Downey,  a 1993  graduate, 
was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Chris- 
topher-Alien Rawnsley,  Sony  of 
Canada  Ltd.  Award. 

The  $500  Sony  award  is  pre- 
sented for  excellence  as  a televi- 
sion/video producer.  Downey’s 


name  also  goes  on  a plaque  to  be 
displayed  by  the  broadcasting  pro- 
gram at  Conestoga. 

Cliff  Rawnsley,  who  presented 
the  award  in  memory  of  his  brother, 
said  Downey  had  been  extremely 
busy  his  final  year  at  Conestoga. 

“James  was  videographcr  for  the 
Doon  Student  Association,  he  pro- 
duced videos  for  early  childhood 
education  and  administration,  and 
still  carried  a full  course  load,” 
Rawnsley  said. 

Downey  spent  the  last  two 


months  working  on  a video  promo- 
tion project  in  British  Columbia. 

“I’d  never  been  to  B.C.  before  and 
we  covered  25  cities  in  60  days,” 
Downey  said.  Downey  said  his  best 
advice  to  students  was  to  “be  a 
‘yes’  man.  If  you  want  to  work  in 
today’s  market  you  have  to  have  a 
great  attitude,  a positive  work  ethic 
and  pray  like  hell.” 

Downey  also  received  the  $250 
Betty  Thompson  Broadcaster  of  the 
Year  Award. 

Gabriella  Currie,  also  a multi- 


award winner,  received  the  $250 
Announcing  Award  for  first-year 
and  the  CJCS/Telemedia  Award 
for  creative  production  ability. 

Jason  Nijhuis  and  Dino  Roumel 
also  received  announcing  awards 
and  Roumel  received  the  overall 
Announcer  of  the  Year  Award. 

Katherine  Dowling  received  the 
$500  John  Larke  Memorial  Award 
for  continuing  career  achievement 
through  education,  and  the  $250 
CJCS  Creative  Writing  Award. 

Other  award  winners  were.  Brad 


Amlin,  the  $275  Rogers  Cable  TV 
Award  for  community  program- 
ming; Pamela  Blain,  the 
CKSL/Broadcast  Management 
Award;  Kelvin  Mazik,  The  TV 
London/Neil  Stevens  Memorial 
Award  for  on-camera  professional- 
ism; Steve  Fitzsimmons,  the  Carl 
A.  Pollock  Memorial  Award  for  the 
student  entering  final  year  with  the 
highest  academic  standing;  and 
Mark  Busch,  the  CHUM  Ltd. 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Radio 
Programming. 


Broadcast  executive 
speaks  to  students 


Waters  (left),  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  CHUM,  Paul  Cross  (centre),  CHUM 
newscaster  and  award  winner  Mark  Busch  (right),  pose  during  the  annual  awards  night,  Oct.  1 . 


(Photo  by  Laura  Nahls) 


CHUM  makes  donation 
to  broadcasting  program 


By  Kari-Ann  Puckering 

A commitment  to  upgrade  the 
broadcasting  — radio  and  televi- 
sion (BRT)  program  at  the 
college’s  Doon  campus  by  CHUM 
Ltd.  of  Toronto  has  not  been  final- 
ized, said  the  program’s  co-ordin- 
ator. 

CHUM  will  participate  in  upgrad- 
ing plans  for  the  broadcasting  pro- 
gram upon  Canadian 
Radio-television  and  Telecommu- 
nications Commission  (CRTC)  ap- 
proval of  CHUM’S  bid  to  purchase 
local  radio  stations  CFCA  and 
AM109,  Paul 


Scott  said. 

Equipment 
needs  to  be  up- 
dated and  re- 
paired, but  until 
the  deal  has 
been  finalized, 

“we  won’t  be  

getting  any  help  from  CHUM,” 
Scott  said. 

The  total  value  of  commitment  in 
cash,  equipment  and  services  will 
total  $304,500.  CHUM  will  donate 
$ 1 00,000  worth  of  equipment  over 
a seven-year  licence  term. 

According  to  Scott,  $50,000  will 
be  used  for  much-needed  renova- 
tions. 

Scott  said  the  donation  will  help 
physically  and  cosmetically  im- 
prove the  radio  station. 

“We  would  like  to  soundproof  the 
station  and  replace  tiles  that  are 
falling  down,”  he  said.  “Overall 
achieve  a fresh  new  look.” 

Starting  next  year,  Scott  said, 
CHUM  will  also  train  five  students 
from  the  fall  semester  and  five  from 


We  would  like  to  sound- 
proof the  station  and  re- 
place tiles  that  are  falling 
down. 

— Paul  Scott 


the  winter  semester  for  four 
months. 

Students  would  be  given  the 
chance  to  work  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  station. 

Each  student  would  be  paid  $50 
weekly  toward  their  transportation, 
parking  and  food. 

CHUM  has  also  proposed  a spe- 
cial aboriginal-Canadian  scholar- 
ship of  up  to  $8,000  per  year,  over 
a seven-year  period,  to  encourage 
interest  in  a broadcasting  career. 

Conestoga  and  CHUM  will  work 
together  to  promote  the  availability 
of  the  scholarship,  Scott  said. 

CHUM  will 
also  be  part  of 
the  interview 
team  selecting 
the  best  candi- 
date. 

Enrolment  in 
broadcasting  is 
limited  to  30 
new  students  each  year.  “This  year 
we  had  457  applications,”  Scott 
said. 

The  criteria  for  program  entrance 
includes  good  academic  achieve- 
ment, an  interview,  assessment  of 
portfolio  and  previous  radio  or  tele- 
vision experience. 

The  registrar’s  office  then  com- 
bines all  the  information  and  ranks 
the  applicants.  The  three-year  pro- 
gram exposes  students  to  radio  and 
television  techniques  for  the  first 
two  years,  while  the  third  year  is 
specialization. 

Students  in  their  second  and  third 
years  work  on  the  college  radio 
station,  CRKZ. 

The  station  broadcasts  to  the  stu- 
dent lounge  and  the  main  cafeteria. 


Have  a story 
idea? 

Call  SPOKE 
748-5366 


By  Laura  Nahls 

For  the  first  time  in  his  22-year 
broadcasting  career,  Jim  Waters 
accepted  a public  speaking  engage- 
ment. 

Waters,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  CHUM  and 
CHUM-FM  Toronto,  spoke  Oct.  I 
at  the  1 993  Conestoga  awards  for 
excellence  in  broadcasting. 

Waters  said  he  was  nervous 
speaking  in  public  and  hoped  fol- 
lowing the  awards  ceremony  he’d 
“be  able  to  go  to  the  bathroom  for 
the  first  time  in  two  weeks  and 
maybe  even  get  a good  night’s 
sleep.” 

Waters  said  he  has  worked  hard  to 
achieve  his  success.  “There  are 
those  who  think  because  my  father 
is  president  of  CHUM  Ltd.,  I had  it 

easy.  It  may  have  been  easier  in 
some  ways,  however,  it  was  harder 
in  others.” 

His  first  full-time  job  was  in  the 
record  library  of  CHUM.  “I  got  to 
talk  to  all  the  crazies,”  said  Waters. 
“The  most  fun  I had  was  when  peo- 
ple would  call  to  ask  me  what 
Chuck  Berry  was  refering  to  in  his 
song.  My  Ding-a-ling.” 


Waters’s  next  career  move  took 
him  to  a sales  position  at  CFUN  in 
Vancouver.  “I  absolutely  hated  it,” 
said  Waters.  “I  once  went  on  a call 
with  a senior  salesman  who  wore  a 
toupee.  He  got  so  mad  at  the  client, 
he  threw  his  toupee  and  it  stuck  to 
the  client’s  jacket.  Needless  to  say 
I was  mortified  and  didn’t  make  the 
sale.” 

Waters  told  almost  200  broad- 
casting students,  graduates  and 
alumni,  “The  best  thing  about  radio 
is  that  every  day  is  different,  so 
there  is  no  routine.” 

Waters,  who  sits  on  five  college 
advisory  boards,  said  he  believes  in 
college  programs  like  Conestoga’s. 
“You’re  doing  the  right  thing  tak- 
ing this  course,”  he  told  the  stu- 
dents. 

As  a manager.  Waters  said  his 

priority  is  to  be  involved  with  his 
employees  on  a personal  level. 
“You  have  to  let  your  staff  know 
what  your  goals  are  and  communi- 
cate that  effectively  to  them,”  said 
Waters. 

In  closing.  Waters  said,  “Remem- 
ber to  treat  people  you  work  with 
the  way  you  want  to  be  treated.  Just 
remember  to  have  fun.” 


Oktoberfest 


Altes  Munchen  Haus 

1260  Queens  Blvd.,  Kitchener 

Featuring 

^aCter  Ostanef^ 
and 

tfie  Matter  OstamkjBand 


College/University  Night 


Wednesday,  Oct.  13  doors  open  at  7 p.m, 


Conestoga  College  Night 


Thursday,  Oct.  14  doors  open  at  7 p.m. 

Tickets  Only  $7.00 

Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
Reservations  honored  only  until  8:30  p.m. 
Age  of  Majority  is  required. 
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St.  Clair  goalkeeper  Shannon  Sampson  awaits  a Condors’  cross. 


(Photo  by  Duncan  R.  Inglis) 

Condors  beat  St.  Clair 
after  5-2  Mohawk  loss 


Women’s  soccer  team  earns  win 


1 


Ann  Paonni  fights  off  two  St.  Clair  defenders  in  order  to  get  the  ball. 


By  Duncan  R.  inglis 

Led  by  perseverance  and  aggres- 
siveness, Conestoga  College’s 
men’s  soccer  team  defeated  a 
tough,  shorthanded  St.  Clair  Saints 
squad  1-0  Oct.  2. 

The  winning  goal  came  at  about 
the  35-minute  mark  of  the  second 
half. 

David  Foster  took  a pass  between 
two  defenders,  blasted  the  ball  off 
Saints’  goalkeeper  Shannon  Samp- 
son, collected  the  rebound  and  beat 
Sampson,  sending  the  ball  in  off  the 
inside  of  the  right  post. 

"I  knew  it  was  going  in,”  said 
Foster  after  the  game. 

The  ball  was  heading  for  the  left 
comer  of  the  back  of  the  net  but 
veered  toward  the  post,  deflected 
off  it  and  barely  crossed  the  line. 

Sergio  Valentim,  who  sat  out 
Conestoga’s  game  against  Mo- 
hawk College  Sept.  28  because  of 
a dismissal,  will  sit  out  yet  another 
after  collecting  a red  card  against 
St.  Clair. 

Both  Valentim’s  red  cards  have 
come  against  the  Saints. 

"I  wish  there  were  some  way  of 
getting  out  of  it,"  he  said  after  tak- 
ing his  seat  on  the  bench. 

Condors’  coach  Geoff  Johnstone 
said  he  was  not  upset  with 
Valentim  receiving  this  dismissal. 

“At  least  he  got  this  one  while  in 
combat  rather  than  mouthing  off  to 
the  referee,”  said  the  coach,  refer- 
ring to  Valentim’s  prior  verbal  al- 
tercation in  Windsor. 

“It  (the  dismissal)  came  from  him 
(Valentim)  being  in  the  process  of 
a tackle,”  Johnstone  said. 

“I’m  not  going  to  complain  about 
that  one,”  he  added. 

In  a hard  fought  game,  Conestoga 


outshot  St.  Clair  7-6,  with  new 
netminder  Marcus  Pfeil  earning  a 
shutout  in  his  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Pfeil  missed  Conestoga’s  first 
four  games  with  a broken  toe  he 
received  in  exhibition  play. 

“I  know  his  calibre,”  Johnstone 
said,  “and  I’m  quite  confident 
about  putting  him  in  goal.” 

Pfeil  replaced  Rory  Foreman, 
who  allowed  five  goals  in  a 5-2 
home  loss  against  Mohawk  Moun- 
taineers Sept.  28. 

On  that  date,  Conestoga  fell  apart 
at  the  seams  while  missing  several 
players  to  injuries  and  suspension. 

Valentim  was  sitting  out  his  one 
game  dismissal.  Defenders  Andy 
Pownall,  who  sprained  his  ankle, 
and  Greg  Bera,  who  had  a doctor’s 
appointment  for  a broken  nose  that 
he  suffered  in  a previous  game 
against  the  Saints,  were  also  out. 

Though  the  Condors  lost,  “we 
went  53  minutes  before  they  scored 
the  winning  goal,”  Johnstone  said. 
“The  rest  of  the  game  we  fought 
like  crazy.” 

Confusion  at  defense  without 
Pownall  and  Bera  controlling 
things  left  holes  in  the  backfield 
that  Mohawk  capitalized  on  for 
three  clear  chances  and  two  goals. 

Keith  Theobold  and  Vladimir 
Koledin  potted  the  two  Conestoga 
goals  five  minutes  apart  midway 
through  the  second  half. 

Koledin ’s  goal  came  from  a pen- 
alty kick. 

Steve  Wynne  and  Adam  Petras 
scored  two  each  for  Mohawk,  and 
Dino  Leo  rounded  out  the  Moun- 
taineers scoring. 

The  Condors  next  see  action 
Monday,  Oct.  18,  when  the 
Fanshawe  Falcons  soar  into  town. 


By  Duncan  R.  Inglis 

The  women’s  varsity  soccer  Con- 
dors defense  held  St.  Clair  Lady 
Saints  to  only  one  shot  on  goal  in  a 
2-0  Conestoga  victory  Oct.  2 at 
Doon  campus. 

St.  Clair’s  lone  shot  was  a hang- 
ing freekick  from  outside  the  lefts- 
ide of  the  18-yard  box  that 
Condors’  goalkeeper  Robin  Butler 
caught  without  a challenge. 

Conestoga  took  this  game  to  St. 
Clair  and  the  score  could  have  be- 
come out  of  hand  if  not  for  a stellar 
performance  by  Lady  Saints’  goal-  ■ 
keeper  Stephanie  Wilson.  Wilson 
faced  13  shots,  6 comerkicks  and 
about  7 free  kicks  from  just  outside 
the  18-yard  box.  Penny  English, 
star  of  the  game  according  to  Con- 
estoga coach  Geoff  Johnstone, 
missed  about  three  direct  free 
kicks,*  curling  the  ball  a little  high 
and  over  the  net  each  time. 

Conestoga’s  first  goal  came  at  the 
1 4-minute  mark  of  the  second  half. 
Striker  Jane  Walker  collected  a 
pass  at  the  top  of  the  1 8-yard  stripe, 
dribbled  through  two  defenders, 
bringing  the  keeper  charging  out, 
deked  left,  came  back  right  and  sent 
the  ball  into  the  open  goal. 

Anne  Paonni  was  credited  with  a 
St.  Clair  own-goal  in  the  23rd  min- 
ute. 

Paonni ’s  shot  rebounded  off  the 
Lady  Saints’  keeper.  In  an  attempt 
to  clear  it,  defender  Jodie  Charette 

kicked  the  ball  across  her  own  goal 
line. 

St.  Clair  coach  Kris  Geier  said  his 
team  was  missing  a few  key  players 
including  their  regular  sweeper,  the 
defender  who  would  regularly 
clear  the  ball  if  it  came  near  the 
goaline. 

“Our  effort’s  improving,”  Geier 
said,  “but  we  can’t  afford  to  miss 
anyone. 

“We  came  here  looking  for  a tie 
and  had  it  through  the  first  59  min- 


utes of  the  game,”  he  added. 

Conestoga  made  an  odd  move 
pulling  quick  striker/midfielder 
Jody  Girodat  five  minutes  into  the 
game. 

Johnstone  attributed  that  to  a 
muffed  plan  for  Girodat,  who  was 
playing  with  painful  shin  splints,  to 
play  the  first  half  with  Sarah  Power 
to  relieve  her  in  the  second. 

“The  shin  splints  forced  her  to 
wear  padding  in  her  boots  which 
was  cramping  Rocket’s  (Girodat’ s) 
feet,”  said  Johnstone  at  the  inter- 
mission. 

“So,  we  switched  the  plan  around 
and  Rocket  (Girodat)  will  go  in  for 
the  second  half.” 

Johnstone  also  said  that  the  team 
has  to  keep  an  eye  on  injuries.  He 
said  he  thinks  a lot  of  the  girls’ 
injuries  are  worse  than  they  will 
admit. 

In  other  women’s  soccer  action. 


(Photo  by  Duncan  R.  Inglis) 

Conestoga  tied  0-0  with  Fanshawe 
in  their  first  meeting  of  the  season 
on  Sept.  27. 

Both  teams  showed  great  skill  on 
and  off  the  ball,  but  “a  lot  of  the 
referees  calls  went  Conestoga’s 
way,”  said  Fanshawe ’s  team  man- 
ager Bonnie  Bowman  after  the 
game. 

“Also,  Conestoga  has  to  be  a little 
less  aggressive  on  the  ball,”  she 
said.  “A  lot  of  our  girls  were  getting 
hurt  because  of  their  over-aggres- 
sion,” Bowman  said. 

Fanshawe  goalkeeper  Sheila 
Wolfgang  played  well,  saving  three 
difficult  shots  from  inside  the  18- 
yard  box. 

Condors’  keeper  Robin  Butler 
never  faced  a testing  shot  in  her 
third  consecutive  shutout. 

The  women’s  soccer  Condors 
next  play  Fanshawe  College  in 
London,  Friday,  Oct.  15. 


Register  NOW! 


Linnited  time  slots  are  still  available  for  a... 

Squash  Clinic 

at  Conestoga  College  Recreation  Centre 
Oct.  20,  from  6 p.m.  to  10  p.m. 


CONESTOGA 
COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS  & 
RECREATION 


The  Squash  Clinic  has  been  scheduled 
for  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month 
from  September  to  November  and  from  January  to  March. 

Don't  miss  this  chance  to  whip  yourself  into 
shape  and  learn  the  fundamentals  of  squash. 
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Scouts  sneak  past  Condors 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

They  say  close  only  counts  in 
horseshoes  and  hand-grenades. 
Too  bad  Conestoga’s  women’s 
softball  team  weren’t  playing  ei- 
ther. 

The  Condors  were  edged  5-4  by 
the  Seneca  Scouts  in  Ontario  Col- 
leges Athletic  Association 
(OCAA)  action  here  Sept.  29. 

About  19  fans  watched,  in  near- 
freezing temperatures  more  condu- 
cive to  hockey  than  softball,  as  the 
2-4  Condors  were  unable  to  hold  a 
4-3  lead  in  the  seventh  against  the 
Scouts,  now  4-0. 

Seneca  catcher  Carrie  Tanning 
started  the  Scouts’  final-inning 
comeback  with  a lead-off  triple  to 
right  off  Conestoga  starter  Jenny 
Van  DerZwaag. 

Condor  coach  Ron  Taylor  pulled 
Van  Der  Zwaag  in  favor  of  one  the 
leagues  premier  strikeout  artists, 
Julie  Butt. 

Butt,  however,  was  greeted  with  a 
game-tying  triple  by  Scout  third 
baseman  Tara  Mowder  and  she  al- 
lowed the  winning  run  on  a seeing- 


eye  single  that  dropped  between  the 
second  baseman  and  the  right 
fielder. 

“1  still  believe  that  was  the  right 
decision  to  make,”  Taylor  said 
about  the  pitching  change.  “Jenny 
was  getting  behind  in  the  count  and, 
after  that  first  big  hit,  I thought  it 
was  time  to  put  someone  else  in.” 

Conestoga  put  the  tying  and  win- 
ning runs  on  second  and  third  with 
two  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  sev- 
enth, but  were  unable  to  push  the 
either  run  across.  “We  had  some 
people  in  scoring  position,”  Taylor 
said.  “But  unfortunately  we 
couldn’t  get  the  one  big  hit.” 

Seneca  had  opened  the  scoring  in 
the  first,  cashing  in  two  runs  on  a 
two-out  triple  to  left-centre  by  cen- 
tre fielder  Michelle  Lemche. 

The  Condors  drew  within  one  in 
the  second  on  a long  double  to  cen- 
tre by  Vanessa  Mueller.  First  base- 
man  Kathy  Culbertson  had  reached 
on  an  error  by  Scout  shortstop  Julie 
Parker  and  was  sacrificed  to  second 
before  coming  home  on  Mueller’s 
smash. 

Two  fourth-inning  errors  by  Con- 


dor third  baseman  Marlene  Ford 
lead  to  Seneca’s  third  run.  Parker 
started  the  inning  by  ripping  a ball 
off  Ford ’s  shins,  but  was  tagged  out 
on  a fielder’s  choice  by  Lemche. 
Lemche  moved  to  second  on  a 
passed  ball  and,  one  out  later,  came 
home  after  Ford  let  loose  a wild 
throw  to  first. 

Ford  made  quick  retribution  in 
the  home  half  of  the  fourth.  After 
Van  Der  Zwaag  had  reached  base 
on  an  error  and  Mueller  had  sin- 
gled, Ford  plated  both  on  a two-out 
double  to  left  centre. 

Conestoga  went  ahead  in  the  fifth 
on  another  clutch  two-out  double, 
this  time  by  Van  Der  Zwaag. 
Chrissy  Degcn,  who  had  singled 
and  moved  to  second  on  a fielder’s 
choice,  was  brought  home  Van  Der 
Zwaag’s  timely  hit.  Despite  falling 
to  the  last-inning  Seneca  surge, 
Taylor  said  he  felt  good  about  the 
game. 

“I’m  not  going  to  hang  my  head. 
They  didn’t  play  a bad  game 
against  a team  that  kicked  our  butts 
a couple  of  times  last  year.  I think 
we’re  even  with  them.” 


Seneca  leftfielder  Tricia  Gorman  and  Condors’  thirdbaseman  Marlene  Ford  wait  on  the  next  pitch. 


(Photo  by  Jeff  Brinkhof) 


Condors’  pitcher  Jenny  Van  Der  Zwaag  whips  the  ball  to  the  plate. 

(Photo  by  Jeff  Brinkhof) 


Male  Athlete 
of  the  Week 
for 

Sept.  27  — Oct.  3 


David  Foster 


Foster,  who  plays  for 
the  Conestoga  Condors 
men's  soccer  team, 
scored  the  lone  goal  in  a 
1-0  victory  over  St.  Clair 
on  Oct.  2. 

(winner  chosen  by  Conestoga’s 
varsity  coaches) 


Female  Athlete 
of  the  Week 
for 

Sept.  27  — Oct.  3 


Robin  Butler 


Butler  plays  goal  for 
Conestoga  Condors 
women's  soccer  squad. 

She  has  gone  five  con- 
secutive games  without 
allowing  a goal. 

(winner  chosen  by  Conestoga’s 
varsity  coaches) 


Spokesports 


Scoreboards  and  Schedules 


(Standings  as  of  Wednesday,  Oct.  6, 1993) 

Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  Association 
Women’s  Softball 

Results  — 

Oct.  7,  Seneca  at  Mohawk 

Loyalist  at  Durham 

Oct.  5,  Durham  0,  Mohawk  4 

Loyalist  0,  Seneca  1 

Oct.  4,  Seneca,  St.  Lawrence,  ppd. 

Oct.  3,  Conestoga  3,  Loyalist  13 
Oct.  2,  Conestoga  1 1 , St.  Lawrence  2 
Mohawk  7,  St.  Lawrence  2 
Oct.  1 , Mohawk  1 , Loyalist  1 
Seneca  5,  Durham  6 

TEAMS  W 

Durham  Lady  Lords  6 
Seneca  Scouts  5 

Mohawk  Mountaineers  4 
Loyalist  Lancers  2 

Conestoga  Condors  3 
St.  Lawrence(K)  Vikings  0 

Future  Games  — 

Oct.  12,  Loyalist  at  Mohawk,  Conestoga  at  Sen- 
eca, 6 p.m.;  Oct.  14,  Conestoga  at  Mohawk, 
5:30  p.m.,  Durham  at  Seneca,  St.  Lawrence(K) 
at  Loyalist;  Oct.  15,  St.  Lawrence(K)  at  Durham. 
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(end  of  regular  season) 


OCAA  Women’s  Soccer 
West  Region 

Results  — 

Oct.  8,  Fanshawe  at  Redeemer 
Oct.  7,  Conestoga  at  Lambton 
Oct.  6,  St.  Clair  at  Fanshawe 
Oct.  5,  Conestoga  1 , Redeemer  0 
Oct.  2,  St.  Clair  0,  Conestoga  2 
Lambton  1 , Redeemer  5 

TEAMS  W D L F A Pts 

Conestoga  Condors  4 1 0 13  0 9 

Redeemer  Royals  3 2 0 19  5 7 

Fanshawe  Falcons  2 2 0 12  2 6 

St.  Clair  Saints  0 0 4 1 14  0 

Lambton  Lions  0 0 4 1 25  0 


Future  Games  — 

Oct.  13,  Lambton  at  St.  Clair;  Oct.  15,  Con- 
estoga at  Fanshawe,  4:30  p.m.;  Oct.  1 6,  St.  Clair 
at  Redeemer:  Oct.  1 9,  Redeemer  at  Conestoga, 
4:30  p.m. 

NEXT  HOME  GAME:  OCT.  19.  4:30  P.M. 


Redeemer  vs.  Conestoga 


CONDORS 


OCAA  Men’s  Soccer 
West  Region 

Results  — 

Oct.  7,  Fanshawe  at  St.  Clair 
Oct.  6,  Redeemer  0,  Conestoga  3 
Oct.  5,  Mohawk  1 , St.  Clair  2 
Oct.  4,  Redeemer  1 , Fanshawe  5 
Oct.  2,  St.  Clair  0,  Conestoga  1 
Sept.  30,  Redeemer  1 , Mohawk  2 

TEAMS  W D L F A Pts 

Fanshawe  Falcons  3 2 0 10  3 8 

Conestoga  Condors  3 1 2 9 7 7 

Mohawk  Mountaineers 2 119  6 5 

St.  Clair  Saints  2 0 2 5 5 4 

Redeemer  Royals  0 0 4 2 11  0 


Future  Games  — 

Oct.  12  St.  Clair  at  Mohawk;  Oct.  14,  Fanshawe 
at  Mohawk;  Oct.  16,  St.  Clair  at  Redeemer;  Oct. 
18,  Fanshawe  at  Conestoga,  4:30  p.m. 


NEXT  HOME  GAME:  OCT.  1 8,  4:30  P.M. 

Fanshawe  vs.  Canestaga 


AicO 


CONDORS 


Free  Nooner 


Wednesday,  Oct.  20 

12  p.m.  (NOON) 

Main  Cafeteria 


Don  'f  miss 
entertainment 
at  it's  best! 


Euchre  Tournament 


Thursday,  Oct.  28 

1 1:30  a.m. 

- 12:30  p.m. 

student  Lounge 

Sign  up  in  partners 
at  the  DSA  Activi- 
ties Office 


Free  Entry 
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Welcome  back,  Mr.  Cotter 


By  Jason  Schneider 

While  most  comedians  pass 
through  smoky  nightclubs  across 
the  country  almost  unnoticed, 
Simon  B.  Cotter  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
cross-Canada  tour  that  would 
spend  most  musicians. 

“I  think  Conestoga  is  the  25th  or 
26th  stop,”  Cotter  said  following 
his  nooner  in  the  Doon  campus  caf- 
eteria Sept.  28.  “I’m  doing  a lot  of 
these  lunch  hour  shows  on  this  tour, 
which  makes  the  travelling  a lot 
easier.” 

Simon  B.  Cotter’s  Back  on  Cam- 
pus tour  is  described  as  “the  largest 
campus  comedy  tour  in  Canadian 
entertainment  business  history.” 
The  four-month,  60  date  extrava- 
ganza covers  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  country’s  universities 
and  colleges. 

“Everything’s  gone  really 
smoothly.  I’ve  got  my  business 
manager  along  with  me  and  a great 
opening  act  (A1  McGee),  so  things 
really  couldn’t  be  better.” 

The  Toronto-based  funnyman 
kept  the  packed  cafeteria  howling 
with  an  hour-long  set  of  stories 
based  on  his  own  life. 

Cotter  kept  his  material  clean,  for 
the  most  part,  and  instead  presented 
situations  that  most  of  the  audience 
could  relate  to,  much  like  his  hero. 
Bill  Cosby. 

"People  compare  me  to  John 
Belushi  a lot,  mostly  because  of  my 
appearance,  but  I’m  really  influ- 
enced more  by  guys  who  could  tell 
plain  old  funny  stories.  Guys  like 
Cosby  and  Bob  Newhart.” 

Cotter  decorated  the  stage  with 
props  to  illustrate  his  tales  his  expe- 
riences as  an  usher  at  a friend’s 
wedding,  a vacation  at  a ranch 
where  he  tried  to  ride  horses  and,  of 
course,  experiences  with  the  oppo- 
site sex. 

Hearing  Cotter  speak  offstage  re- 
veals a determined  and  business- 
minded  individual.  If  fact,  he  has  a 
degree  in  history  and  political  sci- 
ence from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  he  spent  time  as  human 


resources  director  for  a major  real 
estate  firm  following  his  gradua- 
tion before  he  turned  to  comedy  ful  1 
time. 

“I  think  we  have  a leg  up  on  other 
comedians  because  of  our  business 
experience,”  Cotter  said.  “We  feel 
that  we  just  have  to  market  the 
product  the  right  way  and  people 
will  respond  to  it.  We’ve  got  the 
best  product  in  Canada  right  now  so 
we’re  pretty  confident.” 

Cotter’s  confidence  and  organi- 
zation is  inspiring  others  to  invest 
in  him. 

Jos.  Louis  desserts  is  one  of  the 
major  sponsors  of  the  Back  on 
Campus  tour,  something  unheard 
of  in  Canadian  comedy.  But  so  far. 


Once  you  stand  in  front 
of  2,000  people  and  you 
say  something  and  they 
laugh,  it’s  the  greatest 
feeling  in  the  world. 

— Simon  B.  Cotter 


Cotter  has  been  unique  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  his  life. 

Born  in  Jamaica,  Cotter  emi- 
grated to  Canada  at  an  early  age.  He 
still  clings  to  his  roots  and  firmly 
believes  in  Canada’s  multi-cultural 
society. 

“I  definitely  don’t  agree  with 
comics  who  take  shots  at  minority 
groups.  It’s  very  cowardly  and 
shows  a real  lack  of  intellect,”  he 
said.  Cotter  is  a self-proclaimed 
feminist  as  well,  giving  men  the 
same  scrutiny  as  women  in  his  rou- 
tine. He  also  donated  proceeds 
from  tour  merchandise  sales  to  a 
Toronto  women’s  shelter. 

Cotter  became  involved  in  com- 
edy while  in  high  school,  perform- 
ing skits  and  attempting  stand-up 
routines  at  small  clubs. 

During  his  university  career.  Cot- 
ter sold  real  estate  part-time  to  pay 
his  tuition  and  eventually  gained 
his  office  position. 

“I  guess  I was  successful  in  real 


estate  because  I used  a lot  of  my 
comedic  skills  to  win  over  custom- 
ers. Eventually  I began  to  miss 
being  on  stage  and  that’s  when  I 
decided  to  get  back  in  the  game.” 

It  was  apparently  an  easy  deci- 
sion. “Once  you  stand  in  front  of 
2,000  people  and  you  say  some- 
thing and  they  laugh,  it’s  the  great- 
est feeling  in  the  world.  No  4rug 
can  give  you  that  rush,”  Cotter  raid. 

Cotter’s  been  a full-time  come- 
dian for  five  years  and  in  that  time 
he  has  played  hundreds  of  one- 
nighters,  made  several  television 
appearances  (Yuk  Yuk’s  Comedy 
Show,  Caroline’s  Comedy  Hour) 
and  placed  1 0th  out  of  2,000  at  the 
1993  San  Francisco  International 
Comedy  Festival. 

“I  was  really  proud  of  being  the 
highest  placing  Canadian  in  that 
competition.  Canadians  are  a lot 
funnier  than  Americans  because  I 
think  we  have  inferiority  complex 
because  of  our  position  between  the 
two  superpowers.  We’ve  got  to 
keep  these  two  laughing  so  they 
don’t  blow  us  all  up.” 

While  Cotter  is  spending  more 
and  more  time  south  of  the  border, 
he  hopes  he  won’t  have  to  move 
there  permanently. 

“It’s  great  playing  in  the  States 
and  I would  really  like  to  get  in- 
volved in  American  television  but 
if  I could  get  a sitcom  in  Canada, 
that  would  be  a dream  come  true.” 
With  the  success  of  Seinfeld, 
Home  Improvement  and  other 
shows  starring  stand-up  comics. 

Cotter  could  be  a likely  candidate 
for  Canada’s  answer  to  The  Cosby 
Show. 

While  that  scenario  may  be  a few 
years  down  the  road.  Cotter  is 
scheduled  to  appear  on  CBC-TV’s 
Comics  and  on  the  Arts  and  Enter- 
tainment Network’s  Evening  At  the 
Improv  in  January. 

Simon  B.  Cotter  has  come  a long 
way  since  his  first  appearance  at 
Conestoga  in  1 990  and,  judging  by 
the  reaction,  the  audience  will  al- 
ways be  willing  to  say:  “Welcome 
back.” 


Mona  Lisa  Overdrive  peers  into  cyberspace 


By  Tim  Poz2a 

William  Gibson  does  something 
to  science  fiction.  His  interior  land- 
scape of  one  world-within-a-world, 
implanted  biochips  and  informa- 
tion-age currency  work  as  a back- 
drop to  human  intrigue. 

And  not  once  in  his  book  Mona 
Lisa  Overdrive  does  Gibson  lose 
characters  to  technology.  Instead, 
Gibson  chronicles  the  effects  of  his 
world  on  people  in  bringing  readers 
to  the  cause  in  his  cyberspaced, 
drugged  up  world. 

It  is  evident  that  Gibson’s  rising 
success  isn’t  due  only  to  having 
minted  a new  concept  in  the  long 
litany  of  futuristic  visions. 
Cyberpunk  might  be  Gibson’s 
moniker,  but  his  strength  lies  in 
good,  solid  writing. 

That  the  world  Gibson  writes 
about  is  violent,  seems  appropriate. 
Humanity  is  alienated  from  itself. 
Cyberspace  has  polarized  people 
into  those  who  have  information, 
and  those  who  merely  consume  it. 
And  information  comes  in  all 
forms. 

Like  today’s  dawning  of  the  in- 


formation age,  Gibson’s  vision  is  of 
a ghost  in  the  machine,  of  change 
so  profound  that  man  could  be  re- 
created to  take  on  the  image  of  the 
image  he  created. 

Angela  Mitchell  is  a Sense/Net 
starlet  whose  virtual  recorded  ad- 
ventures have  put  her  name,  scent, 
and  touch  into  anyone’s  hands. 
Someone  or  something  has  cleverly 


Review 


ensured  Angela  is  addicted  to  one 
of  the  many  designer  drugs  avail- 
able. 

But  it  is  Angela’s  past  that  be- 
comes a focus,  someone  elses 
memories.  Her  search  for  a one- 
time boyfriend/co-star  is  only  one 
thread  of  the  many  that  weave  to- 
gether to  bring  the  book  to  its  cli- 
max. 

Even  a comparison  of  Japanese 
and  English  culture  emerges  out  of 
the  chaos  of  another  of  the  books 
characters.  Kumiko  is  transplanted 
to  London  as  her  father’s  power 


struggle  in  Tokyo  makes  Japan 
dangerous  for  her,  and  unpracticed 
she  learns  intrigue.  Her  new  friend 
Sally  seems  about  the  only  charac- 
ter in  control  of  what  she’s  doing, 
arranging  her  life  by  who  she 
counts  as  friend  or  enemy.  She  is 
tied  to  Kumiko,  Angela,  Mona  and 
others  by  a past  she  would  rather 
erase. 

Mona  is  unwitting.  A victim 
whose  addiction  reeks  into  the  way 
she  moves  about  her  world,  plan- 
ning, fixating  and  unable  to  move. 
She  becomes  the  important  chess 
piece  in  a game  that  plays  out  on 
three  continents  and  two  worlds: 
cyberspace,  man’s  artifical  cre- 
ation, and  his  own  sloppy  home. 

Always,  the  invisible  hand  moves 
events  in  a way  that  is  at  once 
human  and  omnipotent. 

Nothing  in  Mona  Lisa  Overdrive, 
written  in  1988,  sticks  out  like  a 
sore  thumb. 

Gibson’s  refined  and  masterful 
prose  enriches  the  mechanics  of  his 
world,  first  struck  in  his  debut  book 
Neuromancer,  and  cover  it  seam- 
lessly with  a terrain  of  characters, 
adventure  and  intrigue. 


Simon  B.  Cotter  performed  in  Boon’s  main  cafeteria,  Sept.  28, 


(Photo  by  Kenton  Augerman) 


If  you  missed  It  the  first  time, 
don't  miss  it  this  time! 


It  will  be  a frightfully  good  time! 


presents 


Halloween  Night 
Rock  ’n  Bowl 


Wednesday,  Oct.  27 
11p.m.  - 1 a.m. 
Frederick  Brunswick  Lanes 

Unlimited  bowling 

for  only  $7.00 

(includes  shoe  rental) 

Dress  up  in  Halloween  costumes. 
Prizes  for  the  best  costumel 
Halloween  Treats  for  all  in  attendance. 
Tickets  are  available 
at  the  DSA  Activities  Office. 


